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ABSTRACT 


In an encounter with a different conceptual sys- 
tem various procedures may be employed in the attempt 
to make it intelligible. This thesis-considers three 
salient methodologies which are based on diverse philo- 
sophical presuppositions, shows what follows from each, 
and explicates the one which appears most fruitful. The 
positions which are rejected are: 

(1) that view which would attempt to understand 
another conceptual system exclusively by subsuming the 
concepts of that system under familiar conceptual cat- 
egories; and 

(2) the view that one must abandon one's own 
conceptual system and authentically adopt the other as 
a prerequisite to understanding. 

Winch suggests that understanding a different con- 
ceptual system is best accomplished by expanding our 
own conceptual system, possibly requiring a revision of 
conceptual categories, and specifically involving an ex- 
tentionsof our concept of intelligibility... This will 
result in a union of our concept of intelligibility with 
that of the other system. To show how this might be 


accomplished is the purpose of this essay. 
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To illustrate, I have selected the conceptual sys- 
tem of the Yaqui brujo, Juan Matus, as described by 
Carlos Castaneda following his experiences during sev- 
erailvyears as an apprentice to don Juan. (The examples 
provided to exemplify the methodology's practical ap- 
plication is obviously no substitute’'for the actual com- 
plete procedure, nor would the latter, if successful, 
be sufficient for one to become a 'man of knowledge'.- 
The methodology, however, will be seen as a powerful 
tool, capable of producing ever wider and more complex 
syntheses of conceptual systems and thereby immeasurably 


increasing our understanding. 
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GHAPTER: 


A STATEMENT OF THE PROJECT 


Man has been struggling since time immemorial with 
the problem of understanding those whose language, cul- 
EULeyelellevon, OTrdeotocgy, etc. , ditfer from his own. 
He has had difficulty making sense of their discourse, 
practices, activitres, beliefs, etc., and the concepts 
which give meaning to their description and explanation. 
In short, he has been faced with the task of understand- 
ing conceptual systems which differ from his own. My 
purpose in this thesis will be to provide an analysis of 
a few specific general methodologies for this sort of und- 
ertaking, and support my preference. 

The theoretical position which I wish to establish 
may beibestrset outeinirelataonete whathtewiliareter to as 
the Absolutist and Relativist positions, which in their rad- 
ical-form, .constieutcnlamitangscasescy Themcruxiof the 
Absolutist position is that when two or more conceptual sys- 
comsmcoOutd letywitnenwatemost,. One Canube cOrrect matic TESoO- 
lution of such conflicts, given this framework, must be 
based on an appeal to an ultimate standard of intelligi- 
bility, irationalitysoreality,eetc.s | Absolutismi assumes: the 
possibility of an ideal conceptual system, a perfect mirror 
of reality. Any actual conceptual system will be correct 
to the extent to which it conforms to this ideal system. 
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The radical Absolutist may further assume either that 
the conceptual system which he has is this perfect system, 
or more likely that his conceptual system most closely ap- 
proximates the ultimate system. He thus proceeds to at- 
tempt to understand other conceptual systems by subsuming 
all concepts in the other system under the conceptual cat- 
egories of his own. When he attempts to understand the 
beliefs, practices, etc., of the other conceptual system 
from its members' point of view, it is to determine how 
their mistaken way of thinking might appear plausible to 
them. To illustrate this approach, Peter Winch sets out 
the position which a radical Absolutist from our culture 
would probably adopt when studying the African Azande. 

MWevknow that Zande beliefs in the influence 

Of Witcheratt, the efficacy of magic medicines, 

the role of oracles in revealing what is going 

on and what is going to happen, are mistaken, 

tTIUSOTY..9 Sclentific methods: of investigation 

have shown conclusively that there are no rela- 

tions of cause and effect such as are implied 

by these beliefs and practices. All we can do 

then is to show how such a system of mistaken | 

beliefs and inefficacious practices can maintain 

Luseliein the, face of objections that Seem to us 

so obvious." 

This is in fact the way in which Alasdair MacIntyre sees 
the anthropologists" task. His Absolutist orientation 


is manifest in his position concerning the notion of 


eVationalaGcricticism.—_ 
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fT: -.anyexpiaining the rules and*conventions,; to 


which action in a given social order conforms 

(sic) we cannot omit reference to the rational- 

ity or otherwise of those rules and conventions 

+..the beginning of an explanation of why cer- 

tain criteria are taken to be ‘rational in some 

S0cieticeswis#that they are.irational.:-Andssinee 

this has to enter into our explanation we cannot 

explain social behaviour independently of our 

own norms of rationality." 

Thus he holds that our norms of rationality occupy a 
pecubiarly central position: The radical Absolutist; con- 
tends that our other norms are similarly privileged. Where- 
asthe ‘general Absolutist’s position holds the theoretical 
possibility of an ultimate conceptual system, the radical 
POsitionsholdsethat ouresystem is that supremegsystem. It 
is not clear that MacIntyre adheres to this extreme view 
tdeologically,. but t11s plausible ito interpret his com-= 
ments that way. 

Inerecactionsetouthisusont jot approach} ithe jRelativist, 
represented by Winch, states his position. Forms of life 
are autonomous; each has its own conceptual system which 
contains sits eown icraternia.ofiintelligibrlitys reality <and 
rationality. Since these concepts only have meaning within 
a particular,form of life, they are ‘not amenable to exter- 
hal criticism. There is no absolute or ultimate standard 
of intelligibility, rationality or reality to which anyone 
Nayvqapped laineondersto launch such criticism, The radical 
Relativist goes one step further by denying that someone 


externaljto a conceptual system can even understand it; the 


only way to understand a different conceptual system (if 
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at all) is by becoming an actual participant of the form 
of life involved. 

The general Relativist approach owes much to Witt- 
genstein and his followers who developed the notion of 
different forms of life. Kai Nielsen sketches out the 
"Wittgensteinian Fideist" position which is derived from 

: : De ee, 
a cluster of quotations taken from Wittgenstein. Hudson 
has rather succinctly summarized this position as applied 
to™religirous ‘discourse: 

"Religious belief can only be understood from 

Within; “and it 2s immune to charges of inco= 

herence, sunimteliagibulity, irrationality, or 

non-accordance with objective reality, from with- 
out, because, like any other universe of discourse, 

Letsets 1¢ssown definitive criteria of coherence, 

intel Tigubi ety rationality, and realrty.” 

In order to lay the groundwork for a methodology for 
understanding another conceptual system which is founded 
on a philosophical position between these extremes, it will 
besdesnrablettoeclarity a number of related ‘termsa= In 
Chapter 2, there will be a discussion of what is to be 
meant by “"concept', ‘conceptual system’, 'world view', etc. 
I shall attempt to determine what it is for someone to 
have a conceptual system, and introduce a distinction be- 


tween the form of a concept and its content in order to 


answer these questions: 


ie What are the necessary conditions 
for a set of concepts to constitute 


a system? 
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2% What are the means by which we may 


individuate conceptual systems? 


The methodology for understanding different concep- 
tual systems, which I will develop in Chapter 3, will be 
based on Winch's general solution to the problem; i.e., 
the way in which someone from one conceptual system is 
to understand another conceptual system is by extending 
(and thus altering) one's ott Ingpartaculary, ar person 
must; create a union of his concept of intelligibility and 
that of the other system. In the course of my enterprise 
I,will present and criticize Winch"s methodology, and: dis- 
cuss various problems involved in constructing a general 
methodology. 

Insofar as it is feasible within the scope of a the- 
Sis suk eat attempt to show how this methodology would 
be applied to an actual example of an alternate conceptual 
system, a system of 'sorcery' based on the writings of 
Carlos Castaneda.” Chapter 4 wiil contain the elaboration 
of the reasons for choosing this particular example, and 
ier wustrrication of my selection. I -must cautron that the 
reader will not necessarily extend his conceptual system 
by merely reading my thesis and I would exhort him to und- 
ertake the actual application of this methodology for 
himself. 

It will be left to Chapter 5 to draw the appropriate 


conclusions and philosophical implications. The purpose 
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of this essay is to show that both the Absolutist and 
Relativist extremes encounter dire problems in develop- 
ing a satisfactory methodology; the former will lead to 
misunderstanding because the context of the alien con- 
cepts will be ignored, while the latter will regard it 

as a theoretical impossibility to come to an understand- 
ing of another conceptual system without actually adopt- 
1271. I hope to make ya strong case for the view that 
there is a middle road where understanding another con- 
ceptual system is a dynamic process which involves change 


in one's own. 
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CHAPTER 2 


WHAT IS A CONCEPTUAL SYSTEM? 


In order to develop a methodology for understanding 
alternate conceptual systems, we must have more than an 
intcumtive, idea of thes notion of a conceptual system. The 
problem is twofold: we must determine the criteria for a 
Set of concepts to constitute a system, and also set 
out a basis for individuating conceptual systems. 

From the outset, it must be clearly stated whether 
"conceptual system', and ‘world view' are to be considered 
Synonymous or are to be employed differently in order to 
mark important distinctions. Sincel neither of these terms 
has a well-established, common usage, then so far as this 
is the case, my decision may be made legitimately on the 
basis of the distinctions which appear to be important 
for my thesis, so long as they are clearly delimited and 
the terms are not used ambiguously. 

Central questions: which must be raised in this regard 
are: Can any set of concepts form a system? How may we 
resolve the tension between the extreme positions which 
hold that each individual has a different conceptual sys- 
tem, and that every individual shares a common conceptual 


system? 
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ASvaypreliminaryustep,.l “propose tos®setvoutiat form/ 
content distinction with respect to concepts. The con- 
POnELOnmatconcept isritstrangecof application; chis sas 
equivalent to the totality of possible instances of that 
concept. Since for many concepts, there will be border- 
bine casesi}ethesrange offapplicationsof£tasecontépt need 
notebepdeterminates Mihe "content oftateoncept" astd am 
using it, should not be confused with a concept's intension 
where ‘intension' is defined as "the internal quantity or 
content of a notion or concept, the sum of the attributes 
contained'in it." ‘Nor should it be confused with ‘the con- 
cept's 'extension' (i.e., its range as measured by the 
number of objects which it denotes or contains under it). 
Something will qualify as part of the content of a concept 
if the concept simply either does or would apply to it. 
Several examples should illustrate what is meant. The 
Tange pofsapplication lof ithe concept >\catiisPthe ‘totality 
of possible entities which would be considered to be cats; 
thereontentGofethe concepts’ ted) istthe. totalmot.all spos- 
sible instances of redness; the content of the concept 
Koreaterithan'’ is the totality oftpossibletcases- where 
entities of the same logical category differ in magnitude; 
finaliysithe contentror#range*offapplication*of the con- 
€ent, Imationalyeisethentotali ty “of possihletbe brefs > prac- 
ticest#activities, etcs, twhichtaretconsideredsrational- 


The form of a concept may be understood operationally 
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asithé way) itefunctions)in acsystem; ~ise.s,othe vopera- 
tton(s) acsconceptcanibeiused:to perform... That is, at 
least part of the form of the concept 'red' is the role 
of providing a means for distinguishing between objects 
which are of a-certain color (red) from those that are 
nNOteeurhewtormeof theoconcept))"greaterathan' is;therole 
of comparing of the magnitude of objects of the same 
logical category. 

Between conceptual systems, there need not be any 
concept in one system whose content is identical to the 
content of some concept in another system. The same is 
not true-of the form of:certain concepts. The very no- 
tion of a conceptual system requires that in order for 
something to constitute a conceptual system, concepts of 
alparticular.form be present; I shall: refer to; them as 
formal constants (i.e., concepts which necessarily have 
functional equivalents in all possible conceptual sys- 
tems). For example, Aune thinks that some mechanism for 
expressing existence claims is a formal constant. 

Petakewaterthatsanminamal Condrution tc, pe 

satisfied by any possible conceptual frame- 

work is that it permit its users to make 

existence claims. This condition requires 

that any possible conceptual framework will 

OVEerlapewithioursaati least: toethenextent of 

containing expressions at least part of whose 

meaning can be rendered (however roughly or 
approximately) by our There 1s... 0r “there 


exists: : This kind of overlap 1syessen= 
tially formal. 
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This: is a good illustration of a concept whose form is so 
central to our conceptual system that we would say that 

an individual who did not possess a concept of this form, 
and thus could make a cognitive distinction between what 
does and does. not exist, did not have a conceptual system. 
Although we might speculate about conceptual structures 
which lack one or more of these formal constants, my pur- 
pose will be best served by explicitly excluding them 

from this study. The concept of a conceptual system under 
consideration here will thus be partially defined in terms 
of the formal constants which I am explicating, for I be- 
lieve that this captures what is of interest to those who 
share our conceptual system. 

Get us consider -other formal constants, The concept 
of reality may be redundant if it functions merely to sep- 
arate that which is claimed to exist from that which is 
not; however, in some conceptual systems (ours, for exam- 
ple) the status of many entities cannot be adequately 
delimited by means of the existent/non-existent dichotomy. 
Thus the? reality. function” serves a difterent® purpose 
than the function of expressing existence claims. The 
latter is roughly equivalent to an ‘actuality function’, 
as it is used to distinguish between entities which are 
actual from those which are not. The ‘reality function’ 
distinguishes between actual existents, e.g., the way a 


person exists from the way mere material objects exist; 
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also, it distinguishes between non-actual existents, e.g., 
between real and imaginary numbers. Furthermore, it is 
especially valuable in providing distinctions in the fuzzy 
area between actdalvand non-actual existents, e.g. bet- 


8 The question of what sort of 


ween protons and tachyons. 
reality something has it not reducible to the question of 
its existence, and thus it seems legitimate to specify two 
separate formal constants here. 

Winch notes’ two other formal constants, viz., ration- 
alrcy and intellicibidaty. he claims that members of any 
conceptual system must either have concepts which corres- 
HONG tO OULVCONCepts of wationality and intellisibility or 
some feature of their system which fulfills these functions. 
NWiatews@Oreissnotarational or intelligible im asparticu= 
lar ‘system’ will be the content of these concepts. The 
form of the concept of intelligibility is the function of 
understanding or intellectual comprehension; without this 
or some functional equivalent, nothing could be understood. 
There would be no way to meaningfully relate beliefs, ev- 
Situs waGt1ons practices ~ efc., toeach, Other or the con- 
cepts in the system; everything would be experienced as 
an isolated given. The form of the concept of rationality 
is the function which orders beliefs and actions in a par- 
ticular way; those beliefs and actions which are consid- 


ered £o0.be rational in a system will constitute the con- 


tentyvot this. concept. 
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Given a set of concepts, in order to consider it a 
system there must be the possibility of performing cer- 
tain operations. Formal constants are those concepts 
whose form permits these operations, fulfilling func- 
tions which are central to any conceptual system. Where- 
as Wemrecard thegtunction of (e.2g.) color concepts as 
contingent to a conceptual system, the functions of the 
Soncepts Of “exisrcencels, . antelligiubility”,. 'rational- 
ibyas, me cc ., ‘appedi eto pe necessary. Thus the criteria 
for a set of concepts to form a system will be the pres- 
ence of formal constants. 

The formal constants which have been discussed are 
those which I consider most central and will form a suf- 
hiclent basis, for delimiting our notion of a conceptual 
system. The number and sort of other possible formal 
constants will not concern me here. ‘Conceptual system" 
as defined in terms of formal constants is an open-ended 
concept; whereas the central ones are fairly obvious, 
those which are borderline must be included or excluded 
arbitrarily. FOr my. satqiOses! I have drawn the line 
around the particular formal constants presented. 

Just as the form/content distinction proved useful 
in establishing criteria for the application of 'concep- 
tual system', so it may be of use in determining how con- 
ceptual systems may be individuated. Although it is gen- 


erally agreed that conceptual systems depend on or arise 
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fron 10rms of life, at is, futile to attempt to individ- 
uate them on that basis; this would be merely to push 
the problem back on step as there is no ready way to 
individuate forms of life. Furthermore, it will be im- 
possible to appeal to formal grounds as formal constants 
will necessarily be found in all conceptual systems. 
WESO, Ut We Strictly, apply the criterion of identical 
conceptual content, the individual differences between 
beings having a conceptual system will force us to admit 
a unique conceptual system for each individual; there 
will be no shared conceptual systems. This is somewhat 
COUNLeEY-inturtive. (A-further*consideration is: that no 
two individuals should be expected to have identical sets 
of concepts. 

What £ propose, therefore, is to individuate concep- 
tual systems on the basis of the content of formal con- 
stants=(i.e4, what is said tovexist, what kind of reality 
entities have, what is intelligible and what is considered 
Latrondl).. ele 1seamportant to Stress: that only simidar- 
TEVeangenot. Identicy O01 1O1rmad Constantseis required.) £0r 
in the latter case we would likely be committed to the 
povatien that every individual had a different conceptual 
system. 2° Although strictly speaking this may be true, it 
is equally true that conceptual systems may be considered 
shared. There is necessary vagueness in what is to con- 
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Say that two individuals share the same conceptual sys- 
tem may vary; in one instance, a single crucial dis- 
crepancy between them will be sufficient to rule out a 
shared system, while in another case, agreement in a 
particular domain will be sufficient grounds for claim- 
ing a shared system. Thus not only the quantity, but 
also the quality of the overlap of content of formal 
constants will be relevant (i.e., not only how much over- 
lap there is; but-also thesnature ofthe overlap). For 
example, if the domain of religion has special impor- 
tance to our discussion, we may decide that those who 
believe in God share a different conceptual system than 
avowed atheists, whereas among a group of believers, it 
could be decided that Christians, Jews, Moslems, etc., 
each shared a different conceptual system. Such dis- 
tinctions need not be explicitly stated, but may merely 
be implied by a consistent application of the presuppo- 
Sitions which underlie the system. 

When an attempt is made to make such presupposi- 
C1oOns explicit ,warid form a total picture of the world, 
then we have what I would refer CO! as. a) “world view) 
Such systems as those of Aristotle, Spinoza and Leibniz 
DiLlustrate this concept. Bhis’ ais not to claim that 2 
"world view' is without implicit presuppositions, for 
that. | contend is logically impossible. Every presuppo- 


sition is itself based upon further presuppositions. The 
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process by which we make implicit presuppositions ex- 
plicit may be continued ab perpetuam; there is no point 
at which the regress terminates. Therefore, there can 
Des no vexplicit; total ‘world view'. The impossibility in 
principle of formulating an explicit total ‘world view' 


is forcefully argued by Herman Tennessen. 


"An initial, but rather fundamental obstacle 
seems here embarrassingly obvious: in the 
sense of 'world' which I strive to employ 

here, my ‘'world' necessarily embraces every- 
thing’, comprising inter alia’ thevonly* concept= 
ual framework from which I can possibly draw 
the standards for evaluation of anything. And 
this does not only include any appraisals of the 
veridicality of my total view, of the 'reality' 
of my 'world', but the assessment of the mean- 
ingfulness or absurdity of this very question... 
iesec satrany Gate, no Way fOr me CO arrive -at 
an assessment of my world without presupposing 
a frame of reference entailed in and by that 
world of mine. Were I to employ a different 
frame of reference (---acquired from where?---) 
and=apply at" ‘to. my world, an’ what* sense of "my 
world' would it then be my world to which it 
was applied? Certainly not in the sense of my 
total View, ny "system" ‘or 'synthesis "---which 
is), Wattermarie™thertraditional philosophical 
WOTLds Gorea consistent. principally ali-enbracing 
total View,Newith itsy logic y<ontologys? episten-r 
OlOpy .. Value-system, etc....6. edt 


Thus the attempt tovset outa total “world view" is° the 
epitome of bootstraps-tugging. The notion of an explicit 
total system is an impossible ideal not only contingently 
but’ ain, principle. 

Although there cannot be an explicit total 'world 
view', and this holds also with respect to conceptual 


systems (or conceptual frameworks) there is no reason to 
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prejudge the issue of whether there might be an impli- 
cit total ‘world view'. Such a notion would be with- 
out practical application, however, as it could never 
be explicated; what we are interested in for the pur- 
pose of this essay is the sense of 'conceptual system' 
which has been defined. In this sense, alternate con- 
ceptual systems are possible, and may be detected and 
compared, although there is a crucial asymmetry between 
comparing two or more conceptual systems other than our 
own and comparing another conceptual system with ours. 
In the first case, we may broaden our understanding of 
the systems involved, for the criteria:which are used 
for comparison are taken from our conceptual system and 
applied equally to the systems under consideration. The 
second case, however, presents problems, for there is no 
external point of view which we can assume in order to 
‘objectively' compare our conceptual system with any 
other; we are inextricably caught up in our system, and 
this involves a necessary limitation on any attempt to 
come to understand an alternate conceptual framework. 17 
Whereas a ‘world view' is necessarily intended to 
be a total system, a conceptual system need not be. As 
aprude,, conceptual systems arise from a form of life; 
"world views' are ideal philosophical constructs, con- 
sciously and intentionally designed by individuals who 


already employ a conceptual system. There is a variable 
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degree of overlap between conceptual systems. If there 
were no overlap whatsoever (or total overlap) between 
conceptual systems, then the notion of an alternate con- 
ceptual system would be vacuous.14 

The means for determining what constitutes overlap 
between conceptual systems may be developed by philosoph- 
ical analysis. For example, if we assume that a concept 
is a discreet entity, and that the overlap between con- 
ceptual systems consists of the sharing of a common sub- 
set of these entities, then the only concepts of another 
system (if any) that we can ever be said to understand, 
without actually becoming a participant of that system, 
will be in the area of overlap, and we will understand 


14 If we wish to 


them as part of our conceptual system. 
explain how we come to understand other conceptual sys- 
tems, this assumption must be rejected. 

Also, if we assume that a sufficient condition for 


the sharing of a concept by members of different concep- 


tual systems is that a certain concept in one system has 


the same content as a concept in the other system, we will 


be misled. That is, if members of a conceptual system S 
apply a concept 'R' to those, and only those things to 
which we apply the concept 'red', we are not yet justi- 
fied un Glaimingethatm Rk iseidentical to ‘red, and) char 
we are to understand their concept in just this way. If 


the storm of life of members of S is such that the only 
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color distinction which they are capable of making, or 
find worthwhile making, is between R and not-R, then 
their system of classifying objects according to color 
VarLes@significantly fromours, such i that iit/tis no longer 
clear that we should regard 'R' and 'red' as equivalent 
Concepts... Wesaresjustrited in concluding )that moticonly 
tue erange iof Yapp lication fof sa.yconcept, wbutsalso its 
relation(s) to other concepts in a system is an important 
consideration for regarding a concept as shared, and hence 
is an important factor for understanding concepts in 
Other systems. 

The rejection of the previous assumption and a mod- 
ification which takes into account the relations between 
CONCepts swithineatsystemristindicated: This heads «toxthe 
conclusion that overlap between conceptual systems is a 


matter of degree which increases in proportion to: 


Ie the number of concepts in the other system 
whose range of application overlaps with 


concepts in our system; 


Li the degree to which the ranges of application 
overlap; 
3; the number of concepts in that system which 


play a similar role in that system as familiar 
concepts play in ours; 


4. the degree of similarity of these roles. 
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Of course, some concepts and relations will be more im- 
portant than others, but there is no definite general 
procedure for determining a central core of relations or 
concepts which could be considered sufficient for under- 
Standing a particWlar concept. Thus overlap between 
conceptual systems consists of concepts which either 
nave identical or ’similar ranges of application or “play 
the same or similar roles in their respective systems 
Gere. ,, Overlap of *content or overlap of form). 

There is an important distinction between formal 
constants and other concepts in a system, such that we 
may regard the overlap between conceptual systems as 
falling under four distinct categoriles: form of formal 
eOnstantes, contentsoL formal constants, form of concepts 
Scier «ChantLormal :constants,.and content. of concepts 
other than formal constants. The most obvious case of 
overlap is where the content of certain concepts (other 
thane ormal constants) 1s Lound) to, be similiar; “ie. 
where the range of application of certain concepts in 
one system intersects significantly with the range of 
application of certain concepts in another system. This 
wientical Similar or analogous conceptual content con- 
stitutes an individual's prima facie understanding of a 
conceptual system which overlaps with his own. It con- 
sists of the intersection of concepts where they cover 


the same ground. For example, there is partial overlap 
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between our conceptual system and that 
tot tribes with respect to the concept 
Overlap consists of the content of the 


set of integers: one, two, three; we 
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of various Hotten- 
of number. The 
concepts for the 


find that the 


BangesOf applications Virtually identical in both sys- 


tems. For larger collections of objects, however, they 


use a term which corresponds closely to 


tmany!, 1° [ts 


Tange Ot -application asinot iidentical to that of our: con- 


cept, however, since our use of 'many' 


involves a large 


number of objects whereas they will apply it equally to 


four or five objects as «to 4a hundred. 


Offs COURSE, Our 


coucept of numbex jis tarewider than could be comprised by 


Ene eset Of Tanite mosiceivevintegers and. thus is wider 


Chanmthe Hottentot's concept..of number’ 


the content of the two concepts proved 


However, even if 


Ldentical., that 


would be insufficient grounds for asserting their identi- 


ty, 10x the toler cach plays um 1€S respective system must 


aise be taken into, consideration. 


Inv addi tvonetoLroverlap,ot content, 


we also have over- 


lapeote form; s. tiis consisits.or the sfunctional similarity 


of concepts in their respective systems. Conceptual sys- 


tems overlap in conceptual form where 


certain concepts 


work in the same way within each system; this contrasts 


with the overlap of conceptual content 


which Consists-o. 
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a system with its role in that system.. With respect to 
the Hottentot example, their concept of number functions 
in a similar manner to the primary function of our con- 
cept of number (i.e., to answer the question, "How 
many?''). 

The most important sense of overlap of conceptual 
Systems’ is the degree of similarity of formal constants. 
(As we have seen, the form of these concepts, i.e., their 
function in any conceptual system, will be identical, but 
this overlap is simply a necessary condition for the ap- 
plication of the term ‘conceptual system'.) For example, 
both the Christian and the Satanist regard their respec- 
tive concepts of Satan as corresponding to an actual exis- 
tent; this indicates an important point of convergence 
between their systems. On the other hand, a Christian 
regards the activity of worshipping Satan as irrational 
(#26 ..enoO rational €hristian would ever engage in such an 
activity); the reverse would be true of the Satanist. 
Here their conceptual systems diverge. 

We now have a theoretical means for individuating 
conceptual systems, but it is problematic how this is to 
work inepractice.. It is, neither necessary nor; desirable 
tomconstruct a set. of strict, conditions for deciding whe- 
ther or not two people share the same conceptual system. 


In general, this will depend upon a particular domain 
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which is for some reason of special interest; this area 
must be of sufficient scope to warrant the ascription of 
shared or divergent systems on the basis of similarity or 
difference of the content of formal constants with respect 
to this domain. For example, religious and ethical sys- 
tems constitute two such domains. I must emphasize that 
little hangs on the vagueness of the criteria for indi- 


viduating conceptual systems; what is of importance is 


the actual differences and similarities between individuals 


having conceptual systems, and between the systems them- 


selves. 
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CHAPTER 3 


METHODOLOGY 


Our problem is: Given the background of our con- 
ceptual system, which methodology will be best for 
achieving an understanding of other conceptual systems? 
For thespurpose coftclarificeation, I shalh:present .a pre- 
liminary discussion on understanding. Next, Winch's 
attempt to provide a methodology for understanding a 
different conceptual system will be criticized. Finally, 
I will develop an adaptation of his methodology using 
his principle sof extention: of the concept of: intelligi- 
bility, andythewnotien of voverlap beqweensconcep tual sys- 
cems:. 

In addition to 'conceptual system', another key 
term which requires elaboration is 'understanding'. Var- 


ious senses of our ordinary notion of understanding have 


been analyzed by Brodbeck;8 they may be summarized as 
follows: 
i Understanding,---In order to understand 


a language: 
(a) I must know the conditions for appli- 
cation of at least some terms (an un- 


specified number) ; 
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(b) others I may understand in context 

when combined with terms whose condi- 

tions of¢apphication, I \ know: 
Understanding,----This sense of understanding 
requires that one have undergone certain ex- 
periences or have participated in certain events, 
and had the special feeling, emotions or attitudes 
which only these experiences could have aroused. 
I must know from memory the unique feelings re- 
ferred to by these terms or associated with them. 
Thus what I do not understand, I may understand, 
Understanding,---To understand, the meaning of 
a term, one must understand, its referential mean- 
ing and understand, the meaning of the terms which 
describe the relevant feelings, emotions, etc. 
Understanding ,----Being aware of the motives 
or purposes for which an action was performed. 
Understanding,---We understand the significance 
of a kind of thing, event or behaviour through 
thevassociation of theseswith otherethings; 
events or behaviour to which we know or believe 
they are related (i.e., when they do not appear 


to.us.as isolated).. 


These senses of 'understanding' are distinguished 


primarily by the various objects of understanding, viz., 
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languages, terms in a language, special and general feel- 
ings, emotions and attitudes, actions and the signifi- 
cance of things, events or behaviour (or to put the lat- 
ter obliquely, we may be said to understand the things, 
events or behaviour themselves). However, Brodbeck's 
analysis of understanding is incomplete. We may also 

be said to understand people (i.e., particular persons 
with whom we are acquainted, or people in general), forms 
of life, concepts, conceptual schemes, conceptual sys- 
tems, world views, categorical frameworks, cultures, 
soereties} rules ;.conventions ; beliefs, ‘practices ;"and 
activities. No sense of ‘understanding' thus far defined 
1s entirely adequate for any of these cases, although 
understanding, is the closest approximation. These ex- 
amples could only be subsumed under understanding, if 
these objects of understanding were regarded as things, 
events or behaviour. Oversimplification appears to be 
the likely result of such a move. Furthermore, the na- 
ture Ofethe -association with®*related things, events or 
behaviour is in need of discussion. However, Brodbeck 
is correct in her general formulation of understanding,, 
showing the necessity of relating the object of under- 
standing to something else in order that it not appear 
isolated. Also, the caution against assuming a single 


sense of 'understanding' is well taken. 
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For the purposes of my enterprise, it is essen- 
tial that we determine what it is that we are attempt- 
ing to understand, which sense(s) of 'understanding' are 
applicable, and what will constitute achieving the de- 
sired understanding. Our primary concern is to under- 
stand conceptual systems which we do not share. This 
may be viewed as equivalent to understanding the concepts 
which comprise it, especially the formal constants. 

Furthermore, understanding a conceptual system is 
usually related to understanding the form of life upon 
which it is based, which is equivalent to understanding 
the beliefs, practices, activities, etc., which comprise 
eee Hhese iwidi Gidustratey the rangé¢ of applicationPort 
various concepts in the system, above all the formal con- 
stants. I:will be unable to discuss the relationship 
between the concepts of an individual's conceptual system 
and the form of life of which he is a participant, but I 
will assume that if one understands the former, then one 
will understand the latter as well. 

In my attempt to set out a methodology for under- 
standing other conceptual systems, I shall begin by dis- 
Ene sine Winch *si theory: jHisibasic®solutionstoethe central 
problem of understanding another form of life involves 
the extention of our conceptual system. 19 He rejects the 


methodology which would subsume all concepts of a differ- 
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ent system under our presently understood conceptual 
categories because he considers such a program to be 
intrinsically inadequate, thereby resulting in misund- 
erstanding the form of life we wish to study. I agree 
with his general position, especially his proposal to 
develop a methodology which will incorporate a concept- 


20 One would suspecththat 


ual extention of our system. 
as a social scientist, Winch is more interested in 
developing a scientific rather than a philosophical 
methodology. However, he makes no sharp distinction 
between them in the work cited, so I shall simply take 
his remarks at face value as I attempt to determine whe- 
ther or not his methodology is satisfactory for my pur- 
poses. 

According tomtheranalysisvinyGhaptere2z; cenceptual 
Systems are subject to certain formal requirements in the 
Waysofenecessary titormal constants. «lt is4theuformalacan- 
Sstantsoteintelidagibility whichris centrabgtomWinchisdpro- 
posed methodology; he sees his task to be the creation 


ofptaineweunaty efor thenconcept.ofsintelligiblaty, hay: 


ing a certain relation to our old one and perhaps requir- 
ing a considerable realignment of our categories.''2+ This 
will necessarily involve extending our conceptual system, 
for on his account, a proper understanding of another way 


of life cannot be achieved by analyzing it solely in terms 
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of our present concepts. He contends that if certain 
practicestof anothervsociety appear®*atifirst*unintelli- 
gible to us but not to members of that society, then it 
is misguided to direct our efforts towards an attempt 

to determine why practices which are in fact unintelli- 
gible according to our conceptual system should appear 
intelligible to them. Their concept of intelligiblity 
differs from ours such that in their system these prac- 
tices are intelligible. 22 What Winch claims is required 
1s a modificationvof our .concept’ of intelligibility 
which takes the other into account. A successful ex- 
tention of this concept would result in a new perspec- 
tive, onethefalien practices, making Ithem: fully intelli- 
gible to us (with respect to our extended concept of 
intelligiblity and hence with respect to our extended 
conceptualesyctem). 5] wouldvcautionethat. this certainly 
does not entail that we would have the ''same understand- 
ingUSaswaunative of that culture. ©The most obvious dis- 
crepancy will be with respect to the lack of first-hand 
experiences necessary for understanding, for which, full 
participation in that form of life is necessary: Another 
ahererouce will be’ that: we will still regard our original 
conceptual system and the practices, activities, etc., 
of the corresponding form of life as intelligible; the 


native of the other system need not. Even were the na- 
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tive to extend his concept of intelligibility in a sim- 
ilar manner, would he have the "same understanding"? 
This is doubtful, for the different starting points 
Suggest different results. Fortunately, we need not 
attain the "same understanding" in this sense in order 
to have the alien system appear intelligible, nor is 


it necessary for Winch's enterprise. 


“We are not seeking a state in which 
things will appear to us just as they 
do to members of S, and perhaps such a 
state is unattainable anyway. But we 
are seeking ajway of looking at things 
which goes beyond our previous way in 
that it has in some way taken account 

of and incorporated the other way that 
members of S have of looking at things. 
seriously to study another way lof life 
is necessarily to seek to extend our 
OWwn-=—not simply to bring+thesother way 
within the already existing boundaries 
of our own, because the point about the 
latter. in their present form, is that 
tCheysex hypothesisexciudenthat other."23° 


Wanch consadersithat activitiesuwhichsarevan expres- 
sion of a form of life are generally subject to rules and 
conventions, and it is essential to his project that we 
come to determine the point of these rules and conven- 
tions in other societies (if they do have a point).*4 
However, as he notes, the difficulty in doing so is that 
we cannot regard our own rules and conventions as object- 
ively privileged. This does not simply mean that an ob- 


server from the society which we are studying would have 
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equal justification in regarding the rules and conventions 
of his form of life as paradigms of what it is-for rules 
and conventions to have a point; our rules and conven- 
tions may be (or become) equally pointless to us. Thus 
ne wconcends ‘that-an account, of what“it is for rules and 
conventions to have a point cannot be given satisfactor- 
ily merely in terms of any set of rules and conventions; 
we must consider their relation to something else. This 
something else, according to Winch, is "a sense of the 
Significance of human life ,"29 a notion which he thinks 
indispensible to a proper methodology for understanding 
an alien culture. 

Hewattenptsetomexplicate this ‘central factor by 
means of the elaboration of certain ‘limiting concepts! . 26 

"The very conception of human life involves 

certain fundamental notions---which I shall 

cally limiting notions -——~bixth, death sex 

ual relations....The specific forms which 

these concepts take, the particular institu- 

tions in which they are expressed, vary very 

considerably from one society to another; but 

their central position within a society's in- 4 

stitutions is and must be a constant factor." 
This conceptual trilogy (birth, death, sexual relations) 
constitutes the backbone of Winch's methodology. He seems 
committed to holding that the existence of a nucleus of 


universally found concepts of identical (or at least 


closely similar) content, which are invariably central 
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to a conceptual system, is a necessary prerequisite 
for the possibility of solving the central problem; 
further, that the concepts which delimit the notion of 
human life constitute this nucleus. 

"In any attempt to understand the life 

of another society, therefore, an invest- 

igation of the forms taken by such con- 

cepts=2-theirerolewin the-life of the 

society---must always take a central 

place and provide a basis on which under- 

standing may be built." 
In summary, Winch's position may be stated as follows: 
Understanding another conceptual system necessarily in- 
volves the extention of our own. This extention must 
takepplacesby ta leréeativie,union yof our, conceptcof antel- 
bigibility with. that of the other conceptual system: 
Rhesway in «which-this occurs sis by determining the cpoint 
of the rules and conventions which govern the other form 
of life. These rules and conventions must be related 
tov something he lse, wiz. jjcaysense fofethe Significance of 
human life. The notion.of human life is to be understood 
in terms of the limiting concepts of birth, death, and 
sexual relations, which occupy a central position in the 
institutions of all societies. Furthermore, these con- 
cepts must occupy this central position. Understanding 
a society must be based upon investigation of the role 
these: concepts »playicinethe lige iofethat society. 


As it stands, this position is not wholly tenable, 
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and the extent to which we are unwilling to follow Winch 
is a matter of the degree of generality we seek in formu- 
lating a methodology for coming to understand other con- 
ceptual systems. But let us now consider several specific 
criticisms of Winch's position. Even if we were to grant 
the universality “of thé’ *limiting*notions' of birth; 
death and sexual relations, whether or not these concepts 
occupy a central position in all conceptual systems is 
open to question. I have already argued that some con- 
eepecmiyine. 5° Mole Oral constants) Yaresnecessarimly uni= 
versal: Other concepts may be contingently universal; 
they may be found in all conceptual systems, without their 
presenceconstituting™a necessary condition for calling 
theeset-of concepts avsystem,. “In either "casey the "pres= 
ence -oi*such a ‘concept does notVentall*that itrris*céntral 
to all conceptual systems. (I take it that Winch means 
by a central concept one to which other concepts are to 
beerelated in®order tobe ‘understood. )” Theré*are ne 
theoretical grounds for. assuming that the concepts cen- 
tral to one system are (much less must be) central to 
another system. Furthermore, the assumption that there 
must be®central concepts of this sort is open”to "question. 
In any case, the claim that these concepts are nec- 
essarily universal implies that they are in fact univer- 
sal; this is not borne out by investigation, for we 


find many counterexamples. In a theocracy, for example, 
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the point of institutionalized practices is primarily 


Zo 


religious. To counter by claiming that religion must 


be understood in terms of the three alleged central con- 
cepts would constitute a petitio principii. 

Winch's claim that the basis for understanding a 
Soelety eisvaneinvestigation of the role ofsthe;'linit- 
ing concepts' in the life of that society would appear 
to be based upon the presupposition that understanding 
a society must be based upon investigation of the role 
Ofecentral concepts*in"its life. If so, then since these 
concepts nare not necessarily central, his position: is 
theoretically unsound. 

If his claim is not based on the, above presupposi- 
tion, he might look to the remainder of his position for 
Support. In that event, we should note that the claim 
thauethehnotion sof human lite is understoodsingtermssof 
thea slimtting notions of birth; death and sexual tréela- 
tions is suspect. Human life cannot be defined analyt- 
ically in terms of these concepts without begging the 
question. sult isira contingent smatter sthatithusefan wwe 
know of no immortal or asexual forms of human life. If 
such societies existe) gor were ito exist, stheseoncepts sor 
‘death! and ‘sexual relations', etc., in their conceptual 


system would likely be of negligible importance. 
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There are further difficulties with Winch's ac- 
count. A point of some consequence for Winch is that 
"we may learn by studying other cultures...different 
possibilities of making sense of human life, different 
ideas about the possible importance that the carrying 
OucCcot Ycertain “activities!may ‘take on fora man...1"90 
However, *there wis bothezan individual sandsascultunal 
factor which determine whether a man sees a point in 
what he is doing. 

"Whether a man sees point in what he is 

doing will then depend on whether he is 

able temsee any unity in his multifarious 

interests, activities and relations with 

other men; what sort of sense he sees 

inthis life will depend’ on the’nature of 

this unity.‘ 51 
DepthistconstacuLessthe criterion forvactivi tyshavange va 
point, then we find that most activity in which we are 
engaged turns out to be pointless. As a matter of fact, 
though, most of what we do makes sense to us, as well as 
tO Members offourscultures butimot necessarily minethe 
light of some total unity as we contemplate our lives 
as a whole; rather, it has a point on a more limited 
basis, a fragment of our total existence. We see point 
in what we do in relation to the motives and purposes for 
our actions, and this provides the basis for an important 


sense of understanding. Thus Winch's account of what it 


is for an agent to see point in his activity is faulty. 
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Besides, given our revised account where an agent's 
actions may have a point in relation to his limited mo- 
tives and purposes, activity which is pointless from the 
agent's viewpoint may yet be understood; if an action 
has been performed without motive or purpose, only that 
sense of understanding (understanding,) would be preclud- 
ed. However, we may understand his actions on the basis 
States...) hthe-institutirons«whose!rules lend thesemsorts 
Ofeactionscsienificancess sApartyfromuthescriteriayfor 
having a point which is based on individual motives and 
purposes, we find a wider base in the culture as a whole, 
1.€., in the possibilities for making sense of human 
hatejayculture does orydoesinoteprovidetyebuteWinehiis 
absOaunable tovexploit thisstactorisuecessfully in es- 
tablishing:a methodology. The difficulty is that we can- 
hot ascertain a priorigwhich,witcany,¢ofethese possibili- 
ties) for making sense of human life we are to relate, to 
aepautieculartactivity withinsanother«culture in’ order 
to provide a means of gaining understanding. Here, we 
also find no adequate grounds for constructing a general 


methodology. 


We may agree with Winch's contention that in general, 


we cannot achieve a satisfactory understanding of every 
element of another culture if we consider it solely in 


isolation from certain other related elements of that 
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culture. However, his endeavour to discover some con- 
ceptor set of concepts having!’ similar’ content: which 
will be uniformly central to any society, and in terms 
of which all activity within any given society could be 
understood, was clearly misguided. If the universal 
concepts are only to be comprehended as contingent ele- 
ments of a conceptual system, then on theoretical 
grounds they cannot form the basis for a general meth- 
odology. Given an alternate conceptual system, there 
is no certainty that there will be any concept of sim- 
ilar content to the proposed ‘universals:  Andveven if 
we find such concepts, their status may not be central 


o2 If we set out to derive a general 


to that system. 
methodology from a set of universal concepts, this could 
only be successful on the basis of an appeal to the for- 
mal constants. The value of Winch's theory is to show 
the link between understanding and the formal constant 
offintelin sibility; ise. $>thatcunderstanding»israchieved 
by means of expanding the content of our concept of in- 
Gelligibility se His “methodology unfortunately pris sub= 
ject to the limitations which we have discussed, and 
this has shown it to be inadequate theoretically, al- 
though it may be of value as a practical program. °° 


How then are we to proceed in our quest for a means 


of coming to understand the forms of life of those who 
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do not share our conceptual system, and make the system 
itself intelligible? How is the notion of overlap be- 
tween conceptual systems to be illustrated and developed 
into a methodology for coming to understand another con- 
ceptual system? On the assumption that we can and do 
come to understand different conceptual systems, how 
aoeeésethis come. about and in what does it consist? It 
would be well to consider various possible approaches 
for achieving understanding of other conceptual systems 
in order to clarify the appropriate methodology involved 
in this activity. On Winch's account, we should expect 
ausuccessiulsattempt tonshowothistasnastunctionpoft lan 
extentronvof our) owneconcepttal: system.’ Minimally, ithis 
would simply be an extention of the content of our con- 
cept ofaenteliicibility: 

How then are we to portray the extention of our con- 
ceptual system which is involved in the enterprise of 
coming to comprehend an alien concept? The simplest pro- 
posal is that it is a process of accumulation whereby 
the new concept, when properly understood, is merely add- 
edatosourusystemaecAccording toithis view, aldethattis 
required is that we be able to locate its position in 
our system in terms of its logical geography, i.e., its 
relations to the range of application of existing concep- 


tual categories of our system. The new concept is not 
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merely subsumed under the previously understood con- 
ceptual categories, but becomes a conceptual category 
of equal standing. 

If, as we have argued, our understanding of a con- 
cept involves understanding the relations it has to other 
concepts, then this approach will be deficient in two 
respects: 

Is It fails to indicate how the concept is related 

to other key concepts in its original context 

and the dependence of a proper understanding 

upon a satisfactory appraisal of these realtions. 
Le The presence of a new concept in our Ba eeminel 

system implies a re-evaluation of those previously 

lnders toodyconcepts yin terms yofmhichgeregi setorbe 
understood. 
Thus simple accumulation is also an unsatisfactory model 
as the basis for the desired methodology. Nevertheless, 
we are now in a position to construct a positive account 
not tsubject to any of the preceding difficulties. 

This methodology will be extremely flexible due to 
the latitude I have used in defining what is meant by 
dittecert conceptual systems. Not only must it be ap- 
plicable to cases as remote to our system as, e.g., the 
Hopi, but also in cases where we share a common culture 
and natural language with those whose system we do not 


share (e.g., Scientologists). Again, in these instances, 
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whether or not we wish to say that we share a common 
conceptual system will be a matter of context. In any 
case, there is no general a priori method for matching 
eonceptSewithplinguisticyunits,.for there,istno 1:41..cor- 
respondence between linguistic forms and conceptual cat- 
egories, and although we may originally make simplifying 
assumptions that members of the other system "dissect 
reality" pretty much the way we do, the actual concepts 
must be determined by discovering the "fashions of speech" 
employed in the discourse of members of that system, whe- 
ther their native tongue resembles ours or not.°4 This 
Suggests the-desirability,of ready access to native dis- 
GCoursesinvorder to be able.to detect) fashions,of speech, 
and when this has been done, it is justifiable to arrange 
EhetmateGialeaccordingly, «albeit: falliblys).ltrwillenot 
be possible within this study to set about determining 
What.constitutes different. fashions.of speech or indicate 
a specific procedure for identifying them. Practical sug- 
gestions for conducting.an investigation of a different 
conceptual system should not be confused with the philo- 
sophical methodology involved. 

Our primary understanding of an alternate conceptual 
system (which is akin to understanding) will be the know- 
ledge of the range of application of various concepts and 


their role in the other system. From this we may deter- 
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mine these respective kinds of overlap with our system 
(ives, the ‘extent "to which the alien concepts have iden- 
tical ranges of application with familiar concepts, or 
play a similar role in their system as familiar concepts 
play imn*ours’: There can be no specific procedure (guar- 
anteed to be universally valid) for acquiring this know- 
teage-* thus “a%case by .casé “approach “is "called for: 
The*-general ‘effect of this process will “be ‘to -in- 
erease *the «content of sour sconcept of “intelligibility } “and 
our understanding of the other system will increase as a 
function of the extention of overlap of the content of 
this “formal ‘constant: Concepts which are initially un- 
MVEeelererble to us*(ivess whose form and=content “do not 
appear to overlap with the form and content of any con- 
cept in our'system) may be made intelligible if we can 
determine their relationship to other concepts in that 
system which do not overlap with familiar concepts. Thus 
as in understanding, they will no longer appear isolated. 
The addition of these alien concepts to the content 
of our concept of intelligibility may produce tension in 
our conceptual system, for a concept which is intelligi- 
Bie in a system need not be compatible with other concepts 
in that system. If we are to truly integrate these for- 
eign concepts, we must be prepared to alter our own sys- 


tem in some way other than the mere addition of these 
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cepts. What will likely be required is the creation of 
new conceptual categories which, in relation to the con- 
cepts which are prima facie incompatible, resolve the 
e0nrlict. 

A successful resolution of this problem will mag- 
nify the tension with respect to the other formal con- 
stants. Each of these in turn may be resolved by sim- 
ilar conceptual revolutions. Rationality, reality, and 
actuality functions, etc? ;, will all «be subject to.dynamic 
change. 

Although it is unlikely, it is possible to know the 
Ceiteriasfor applicationvfror-.an alien. concepttas#well as 
its function in the system (and thus come to understand 
what constitutes the content of the formal constants of 
that system) without changing more than our concept of 
intelligibility. . We may yet reject the existence claims 
made by individuals in the other system, or regard their 
practices andvactivities "as irrational<rsEvensthoughtwe 
learn to describe and explain these beliefs, events, 
activities, éte? ; “ini thesnative idiom, our presentecon=- 
Ceptssofurationalitygereality, etcitwillgremainvacbare 
rier to further understanding so long as they remain 
static. A stronger sense of 'understanding' than mere 
intelligibility is possible; it will involve bringing 
the alien ee into relation with our system in a way 


which is dynamic (i.e., in a way which drastically alters 
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our system). When we not only understand that certain 
Beliefs ,S practices! etce ,faretrational,/etct ,ctonpeople 
who have another conceptual system, but understand how 
they are rational, etc., then, and only then, will we 
have achieved understanding of the other system, not a 
participant's understanding, but the closest that we can 
come without abandoning our original conceptual system 
abLogether@anitfavoreort, the: other. ~Thisvwilleentaiiia 
change in our other formal constants (rationality, real- 
ity, etc:).© The understanding of;the alien) system which 
has already been achieved by extending our concept of 
antveldaigibildityius arpprerequisite for thiss further 
move. >> 

A revolutionary change in our conceptual system is 
required in-:order to»make the activities and practices 
of the other system and ours appear equally rational 
and to resolve the conflicts which arise between these 
SYS tensity e Olncersnt: 1S mo ttswhbicient  merelyaicos cneate 
new conceptual categories corresponding to certain con- 
cepts in another conceptual system, we will be required 
to restructure and modify many of our original conceptual 
bateporiies in a creative synthesis of what is already 
understood and what is only partially understood. This 


will resolve possible crises resulting from the addition 


of new conceptual categories which conflict with those 
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originally comprising part of our system, but because it 
will be the outcome of a creative process it cannot be 
ghe resulisoftanygaapriosi rprocedure inorineedsthere be 
a unique result. Although all of what is intelligible 
in both systems should be intelligible in the resulting 
system, the same is not necessarily the case with respect 
to thejothen formal constants. / It is logically possible 
that this might happen, but it is very unlikely, and 
certainly this methodology does not require such an out- 
come. There is’no a priori method of determining how 
much of what is regarded as real, rational, etc., in 
either our original system or the system we wish to under- 
stand will remain so in the extended system. Extension 
of our conceptual system through the application of this 
methodology is thus best comprehended in terms of the 
necessary increase in content of the concept of intelli- 
Cibiiaty. 

Since similarity of content of formal constants is 
the criterion upon which conceptual systems are individ- 
uated, there are grounds for claiming that we have a 


different conceptual system than our original one: 


Ine pattervour concept of intelligibility alters; 
or 
Ze after the content of our other formal constants 


changes. 
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Whether or not we will wish to claim that we still share 
the same system will depend on the extent of the changes 
and the importance of the resulting dissimilarities with 
respect Sto the context ofuthe *discussion: 

In summary then, if we recognize that an individual 
or group of individuals has a conceptual system, and that 
it is in some important way different from the system 
which we share, then the way in which we may best under- 
stand that system without actually becoming participants 


is by-means of this methodology: °° 


ie (a) Determine the range of application of 
concepts other than formal constants 
in the other system. 

(b) Ascertain the degree of overlap with 
familiar concepts. 

(cc) Setroutethe role of each concept in 
the system. Formulate a description 
of all central concepts of that system 
and their inter-relation from the per- 
spective of the alien system using 
whatever categorization appears to 
reflect. the structure’ of the system. 

(d) Indicate analogies and disanalogies 
between the roles of these concepts and 


those of our system. 
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Extend our concept of intelligibility by expanding 
the overlap of form and content between the two 
systems; make concepts with no overlap intelli- 
gible in terms of their relations to concepts in 
the system which do overlap with concepts in ours. 
If this results in tension in our system, resolve 
it by restructuring our system, creating new con- 
ceptual categories if necessary. 

Determine the content of the other crucial formal 
constants in the other system. Extend the content 
of our formal constants accordingly such that as 
muchas possible ‘of ‘what is real, rational; etc., 
in the other system becomes real, rational, etc., 
in our extended system. Resolve the resulting 


tension in the same way as before. 
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CHAPTER 4 


APPLICATION OF METHODOLOGY 


My objective in this chapter will be to demonstrate 
the value of the methodology which I have developed by 
indicating how it would be applied to a particular 
exemplejsviz., Ghersystemiofssorcery described by sCarlos 
Castaneda in his account of his apprenticeship to Juan 
Matus, a Yaqui brujos7s This endeavour is not equiva- 
lent "to. the sacttual=processiinvolved invapplying the meth- 
odology, but only shows how such a project might proceed. 
Each individual must perform the task for himself; this 
essay cis no, substitute for “the concrete application of 
the methodology here described, although I hope it will 
provide helpful direction for such an undertaking. 

I shall begin by elaborating some general consider- 
ations regarding my example. For the purpose of this 
enterprise, I will assume that Castaneda's account is a 
completely veridical autobiography. The outlandish na- 
ture of the experiences which he describes have prompted 
some scepticism concerning this point; however, this 
issue in no way endangers my thesis. The authenticity 
of the conceptual system to which we apply the methodo- 


logy is irrelevant to the illustrative aspect of the 
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example. However, the weight of evidence strongly fa- 
vours the judgment that the substance of Castafieda's 
reports is authentic: First; although zealous research- 
ers have uncovered some apparent inconsistencies regard- 
ing Castaneda's version of his past life, *8 these incon- 
gruities:are, due to his avowed policy to'’createca "fog" 
around himself and to tell the “emotional truth" while 
beaving+statistrcakedatascuncertain: 

"Garlos® basi Gsexpdanation of his lying 

is both petreetrand) totally unresponsive: 

‘ro vasky me ‘tOaverity my life by giving you 

My estatisticsHishessays, Vbisalikécusing 


science €o validate sorcery. lt robs ‘the 
world of its magic and makes milestones 


OuLvOimuis aie eineshort, Castaneda lays 
claim to an_absolute control over his 
VOen tT ty 


Second, though none have witnessed his experiences save 
don Juan, \those.closest;toshim; his: supervisor iand)col>- 
leagues, have no doubt that his reports are factual. Fur- 
thermore, the circumstances surrounding the writing and 
pubUECation Cfyhnsrtirstebookrconstitutéeas trongaevidence 
that no hoax was ever intended. For example, there is 

no apparent motive for such elaborate subterfuge. His 
first book was submitted to a university press, an indi- 
cation that he expected only limited circulation. Sub- 
mitted as an M.A. thesis in ahthropology, it was accepted 


only after Castaneda was required to rewrite it twice (over 
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a period of three years). This prodigious effort makes 
the motive of achieving an easy degree by avoiding re- 
search highly unlikely. Lastly, the nature of his exper- 
lence is no stranger than those described in some works 
which are unquestionably autobiographical. °° 
There is a special problem which arises from this 
example in that CastaTieda is not merely a neutral obser- 
ver, but is pursuing a course of instruction, and don 
Juan,;oin his capacity of°instructor;, is extremely prag- 
matic. Thus his methodology of instruction is not de- 
signed to explain his system to Castaneda in a simple, 
forthright manner. His emphasis is on action rather than 
talk, and he only uses explanation to further specific 
goals in teaching. We must therefore be on guard to dis- 
tinguish bona *fidevelucidations of concepts in ther sys- 
tem from apparent distortions and inconsistencies result- 
ing from don Juan's technique. *! 
Within don Juan's system, the importance of under- 
standing is minimal. The course which Castaneda under- 
goes is designed to totally remold him as a person, 
changing his beliefs, attitudes, behaviour, etc., and 
teach him various techniques for living in his altered 
world. But even though the force of don Juan's teachings 
is mainly non-cognitive, many fundamental philosophical 


issues, including my main thesis topic, are treated ex- 


plicitly or implicitly in the process of Castafieda's 
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instruction. This is double-edged; it is both helpful 
in giving insight into the more interesting aspects of 
the system, and a hindrance by increasing the complexity 
and scope of what must be understood. In any case, it 
removes all doubt that we are here confrtoned by a total 
conceptual system. 

I wished to use this example because the events 
described were to be understood according to a system 
of thought which most clearly contrasts with the common 
sense of a typical western man. At the outset, Castaneda 
exemplifies *such*an*out@ook: “This casé®alsothas? the 
feature of showing what roles culture and language may 
play with respect to the authentic adoption of a concep- 
tual system. To someone learning how to become a sorcer- 
er, the course is virtually independent of both factors. "7 
Yet, anethemindividuall vari ation inéxperientialecontent, 
there are references made to cultural determinants as well 
as individual differences due to temperament. 

There are further advantages which prompted the 
selection of this particular alternate conceptual system. 
The original data of conversations between our reporter 
(Castaneda) @andganvoriginab’memberof the tconceptualésys- 
tem involved (don Juan) occurs in a language having famil- 
iar structure and vocabulary (i.e., Spanish); thus there 


is no problem of translation (an issue which need not be 
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discussed within the scope of this work); Spanish- 
English translation is relatively simple and well-known. 
There is a minimum of unexplained observations, and of 
these, nonevaresdue’ to language difficulty%+s The reports 
are made, Castaneda claims, in the phenomenological mode, 
which is appropriate, bearing in mind the bias involved 
due to one's native conceptual system. 49 Hesas also 
attempting to gain membership in this way of life and 

his commentary on his experiences and difficulty in accept- 
ing the interpretations given in that system provide in- 
Sight into some of the problems of becoming a participant 
of the conceptual system which one wishes to understand. 
In this case, the outcome would be a complete and perma- 
nent change in how one experiences and understands the 
world. “4 

Let us now attempt to follow through the steps for 
the application of the proposed methodology with respect 
to don Juan's conceptual system. As we will discover 
later, there are certain limitations to this sort of dem- 
onstration; nevertheless, the endeavour should prove to 
bénelucidatorys [this erucial towbear in mind that this 
example is designed to illustrate how such an applica- 


tion would proceed, not to apply the methodology in its 


entirety. 
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The primary source for commencing our inquiry into 
don Juan's system of sorcery is the verbatim accounts of 
his conversations with Castaneda. In order to place the 
central concepts “ofethis system in the “context vof *this 
background, I have selected quotations for each concept 
in the system, and formed Appendix A. For each entry, 
there twill be tat least one “instance of "its use ;“or an 
explanation of the concept itself in terms of the system. 
The problems of isolating concepts and determining which 
are central to the system are easily solved; for in- 
stance, short terms which indicate substantives (or are 
in substantival form), qualities, actions, or events may 
becassumed” to refer °to*simple concepts.) The emphasis on 
activities and processes, however, leads us to posit com- 
plex concepts which correspond ‘to phrases. *For example, 
"becoming one with the ally', ‘becoming a man of know- 
ledge', etc., are complex concepts which illustrate the 
subjective orientation of the system toward personal 
change and development.. Other complex concepts, which 
are non=reflexive, are ‘creating power “objects”, ‘pier- 


cing a sorcerer', and ‘hunting power'. 


1)), (a) Sand” (b) 
The overlap with respect to range of application 


is fairly extensive. Besides the wealth of shared con- 


cepts which, strictly speaking, are not a part of the 
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system, a good number of concepts which do play an im- 
portant role in his system have equivalents or close 
approximations which we may easily comprehend since 
the range of application of these concepts is virtual- 
lyvidentical in beth systems.: In«these cases; it is 
primarily the role which such concepts play in each 
System thatsissof significance. A tentative list is 
provided here, although a more exhaustive list may be 


found in Appendix B, giving a catalogue of terms de- 


noting concepts in don Juan's system, familiar analogues 
of these concepts (if possible), and a rough estimate of 


the degree of overlap between the range of application of 


these\-and familiar concepts. The concepts which have 
identical, or nearly identical ranges of application 
with a concept in our system (usually referred to by 


the same term) are as follows: 


ABSOLUTE ASSURANCE OMEN 

ALERT PATIENCE 

ANGER PLANT 

APPRENTICE PREPARED 
ATTACHMENT RESPECT 

BODY RESPONSIBILITY 
COLOR ROUTINE 

CONTROL SELF- IMPORTANCE 
COURAGE STRATEGY 
DECISION STRUGGLE 
DETACHMENT TALKING 
DIRECTION THINKING 
DIVINING UNBENDING INTENT 
EXPLANATION WELL-BEING 
GATHERING PLANTS WIDE AWAKE 
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It is important to note that overlap with respect to 
range of application need not indicate overlap with 
respect to role in the respective conceptual systems. 
Thus ssome concepts: im this: list willbe virtually shared 
WHEN ALespect to both, .e.¢., ‘prepared’; \ others) will have 
identical ranges of applications, but play diverse roles, 


Geee ee ci Vining. 


Gi) (co) 

Aidescrpptrvonsor theerole of thesesconcepts iin 
their native system is a profitable enterprise for the 
purpose of understanding the contents of the system's 
formal constants. From the discourse involving Carlos 
and don Juan, it ¥s possible to come to a preliminary 
understanding, in the sense of being able to speak cor- 
rectly in terms of the vocabulary and grammar which they 
employ in their discourse. Unfortunately, I am unable 
to present more than a brief description in Appendix D; 
however, along with the context of the original discourse 
provided in Appendix A, this should be sufficient to 
acquaint the reader with the system under study. 

Appendix E will provide a list of terms (which 
appéat inAssingléehquotationssinsAppendix C=a-aedevicer! 
will use to indicate terms which correspond to concepts 
in don Juan's system) under the headings of the categories 


of my proposed classification. This classification is my 
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own and I do not claim it to be absolute; however, it 
seemsnto berfairlyihelptful from’ avdidactic (point of ‘view, 
and some framework-bound classification may be inevitable 


in the application of any methodology. 


SOS. 

To exhaustively indicate the ways in which every 
concept in don Juan's system is analogous/disanalogous 
with a number of concepts in our system with respect to 
the role it plays would be beyond the point of diminish- 
ing returns, and thus no corresponding appendix is pro- 
VMideds, Ltawillabe supeicitent to take into account a few 
central examples. Let us consider the concept 'appren- 
Cicer oP The nolevof teanprentice* sin «sdonwWuants jsystem 
ESavintualhy eidentical storthe Jrole of “apprentice rin 
ours; similarly, ‘benefactor! iand “'tutoriieplayeclosely 
analogous roles. The disanalogy is that in the system of 
soncery, them'apprentice' thas no appreciable prior*under- 
standing of the nature of the 'knowledge' he is to 
tlearn;:' >; sthisywould Hewsonen hae like enrolling in a 
course of study in our system with only the information 
that it would be designed to convert the student into a 
mystic. Also, there is no standardized course or period 
of instruction, although there are certain procedures 
which require rigid adherence in various activities. The 


'apprenticeship' is only terminated at the point where 
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the 'apprentice' is able to proceed on his own, or 
succumbs irrevocably to one of the 'natural enemies'. 

In addition to this, the manner in which the 'benefactor' 
Seleceseiis) Lapprenguce wdiutters... In-our system, it is 
usually the apprentice who selects his tutor, and is 
accepted not only on the basis of his capability but 

also onvhis ability to pay for the services; in don 
Juan's system, the "benefactor' chooses his '‘apprentice(s)' 
on the basis of an ‘omen', and receives nothing in the way 
of material compensation. Don Juan merely asks of Cas- 


Eaneda, waa MCxelLOGEMNy.times.....WLth your time."75 


(Z)., Intelligi bility 

OL tneeactiwmitmes ep rTaClices,,..eXpenlences ,. etc .7, 
that.are intelligible sin, don.Juan's system, some .are 
iehacert aeihee to us;. those which are immediately intel- 
ligible usually are so on the basis of our conceptual sys- 
tem sina mannerewhich.1seincompatible with itswinte lligi- 
DELI tywonatheybass sot idon Juanls~systemeasnon example, 
Carlos experiences Serene with the aid of don Genaro 
which he finds a NS ee 

"Don Genaro stood in front of me and began 

swinging his arms at his sides, back and 

forth ny tind Son. 


‘Look, little Carlos,* he said. "Look! Lookl® 
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He made an extraordinary sharp, swishing 
sound. It was the sound of something 
ripping. At the precise instant the sound 
happened, I felt a sensation of vacuity in 

my lower abdomen. It was the terribly 
anguishing sensation of falling, not painful, 
but rather unpleasant and consuming. It 
lasted a few seconds and then it subsided, 
leaving a strange itch in my knees. But 
while the sensation had lasted, I experienced 
another unbelievable phenomenon. I saw don 
Genaro on top of some mountains that were 
perhaps ten miles away. The perception lasted 
only a few seconds and it happened so unex- 
pectedly that I)idid not have time really to 
examine it. I cannot recall whether I saw a 
man-size figure standing on top of the moun- 
tains, or a reduced image: of don Genaro. Yet 
at that moment I was certain beyond any doubt 
that I was seeing him standing on top of the 
mountains. However, the moment I thought that 
I could not possibly see a man ten miles away 
the perception vanished. 


iL turned' around to, look for don, Genaro, but 

he was not there." 
Although don Juan declined to explain this experience to 
Castaneda, from analogous occurrences it would be prob- 
ably explained as follows: don Genaro exercised his 
apila ty jc0 bring abouc, the world on sorcerers » by using 
his ‘extra ring of power', 'opened Gastanedals gap” ,vand 
'moved' instantaneously to a distant mountain top. In 
our system, this is*unintelligible. 

On the other hand, other experiences appear intel- 
ligible in both systems. Seeing 'crows' flying or hear- 
ing their cawing is a commonplace experience which is 


easily intelligible in our system. In don Juan's system, 
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however, it is also intelligible, but more often as an 
event or. great sirenrireance. as an omen.47 Other events 
may be intelligible in both systems on the same basis; 
é.g., the employment of various techniques which a 
anunter uses torconstructe traps, “and “hits procédures 

for stalking game. 

What we require is to make intelligible to us the 
coOntenes “OLrdon-Juau s concept of intelligibility in a 
manner which synthesizes the concepts of intelligibility 
of both systems. The explanations of experiences given 
inecerms of don, Juans system will be intelligible *once 
we have made intelligible the concepts which are used in 
SuCHMeXplLanatronse Vl shally provide the» means for ~achiev- 
ing an understanding of 'moving' in order to demonstrate 
how this should proceed. 

MOVine ers va tecinaque which’has*to*be" learned: ~The 
range of application of the concept is approximately e- 
quivalent to the instances where a brujo perceives or acts 
at: avdrstance. 

us. 3a DYU)O can move a thousand miles in jone 


second to see what is going on. He can de- 
liver a blow to his enemies long distances 


away." 


By determining the relationship between the esoteric con- 


cept of 'moving' and the more familiar concepts of 'seeing 
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at a distance” “anda delivering a, blowvat asdistance!,-we 
increase our understanding of the former. Both 'seeing 
gt a distance! and "delivering a blow at.a distance'. have 
almost the same form and content in our conceptual system 
as in don Juan's. They are disanalogous to the extent 
that (a) our system uses techniques which require scien- 
tific explanation, (b) what constitutes striking, a blow 
will differ. We may conclude that 'moving' is loosely 
analogous to "projecting one's powers to perceive and 
have causal efficacy beyond their normal range." 

First, the concept of ‘moving’ is at least now mini- 
mally intelligible to us. We know how to relate it to 
OLnetetermsimin don Juan Sesystem, and! how ‘to relate it 
CONconcepts in “our.system. 9 But “let us remember Chat this 
1S eDUtccoeyrd rst ‘crudesstep in making the concept antelia- 
gible, and much more must be done before it becomes fully 
comprehensible. 

Second, an understanding of this concept alone will 
be insufficient to make Castaneda's experience intelligi- 
ble. For example, can the concept of ‘moving! account 
for don Genaro's apparent physical disappearance (even in 
terms of don Juan's system)? The answer would seem to 
require that we understand each concept used in the ex- 
planation not only separately but in combination with the 


others. 
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Third, if we grant that we can make these concepts 
intelligible, what sort of tension arises in our system 
as ‘a result, and how are we to resolve it? Certainly, 
"moving' is a concept which seems incompatible with our 
notion of physical movement, which relies heavily on a 
Newtonian mechanistic view of the world. In order to 
make 'moving' intelligible in our system, we must re- 
Structuresour conceptual) category ‘of “actingvat a dis- 


tance." 


(3). Content 
It is neither feasible nor necessary to provide an 
exhaustive analysis of the content of the other formal 
Constants in don Juan’ s ‘conceptual system: a selection 
of central examples will be sufficient for the purpose 
Of a lustration. 
(a) Rationality 
In don Juan's system, 2 1S the ultimate 
in irrationality to attempt to 'become a man of 
knowledge' by recording conversations verbatim 
as Castaneda does. On the other hand, it is 
rational to 'meet with the ally' as often as 
possible until one 'becomes one with the ally' 
which involves the ingestion of 'power plants', 
all with the proper preparation and ritual. (For 
concepts which are used to describe other rational 


activities, cf. Appendix D, Sec. 5.) 
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(b) -Actuality 

According to don Juan, those things actually 
exist that can affect you er be affected by you. 
For example, when Castaneda asks if the "guardian' 
1S .réeal, don Juan replies, “Of course it, was real. 
Liecauseduyourpain,s didn't 1t?! ‘Thus in, don Juan's 
System, a-Ssutricient condition for an entity to be 
actual is the capacity to affect a person. For all 
practical purposes, this may also be regarded as a 
necessary condition. Yet, aliparticular individuals 
incapacity to be affected by an.actual existent 
(e.g., by the 'guardian') may be explained by the 
notion of the 'shields' which we acquire in the 
Process Of being raised, and of which we are never 
aware. 
(c) Ontology 

Thesontological status of entities in, don 
Juan's system may be inferred from the way the 
corresponding concepts are used. For example, there 
aremmatertal Obj;ects like rocks, plants, ele... DUE 
these may alter status under certain conditions. 
Rocks may become ‘power objects', ‘'strings', etc; 
plants may be ‘power plants' like 'Mescalito'. 
(There is a blurred distinction between the plant, 
peyote, and the being one encounters when it is 


ingested, and thus the name ''mescalito" is used for 
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both.) Other entities, like 'powers', the 'guar- 
dian', etc., are non-material, but nevertheless 


actual existents on the criteria of the system. 


As we make the concepts in don Juan's system intel- 
ligible, and attempt to resolve the tension which results 
from this operation, tension will likely be produced with 
respect tothe content of the other formal .constants:.. The 
changes which our system must undergo in order to effect 
a resolution will be considerable in this case. Certain 
polarities in our conceptual system (e.g., subject-object, 
subjective-objective, physical-mental, etc.) which are 
central paradigms for our formal constants, must evolve 
in some manner during the ensuing conceptual revolution 
omsbe abandoned <altogether. lt .is clear, that, they are 
Sete seine to provide a basis for understanding don 
Juan's system in its widest sense, where these polari- 
ties have little application. 

Let us take a simple case and roughly sketch out 
how this aspect of the methodology is to work in prac- 
Cace.. win doneJuan's System, if 1s rational to “talks to 
plants'; one apologizes for picking them, thanks them 
fom ei ViInge up theny dives, “etc.. One ‘talks to ~plants* in 
order to be on good terms with them; it is believed that 
they can recognize people and have the ability to affect 


them, either favorably or adversely (especially plants 
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which are used in sorcery). In our system, it would be 
Gonsraered ifratvonal to talk to plants just’ as it would 
be to talk to stones or walls. In order to expand the 
content of our concept of rationality to encompass the 
activity of talking to plants, we might revise the on- 
tological status of plants to encompass the concept of 
"plant'; i.e., instead of grouping them with inanimate 
objects, which can neither perceive nor discriminate, we 
may consider them to be more or less on a par with the 
Hegied saniinalss) oC tess. tf irrational’ to talk to your 
péericat.) 

The elaboration of how this methodology would be 
applied has necessarily been sketchy, since its complete 
successful execution would entail a vast alteration of 
our conceptual system. The extent of this would depend 
upon the remoteness of the system to which it was applied. 
In the case of don Juan's system, the necessary change is 


far-reaching. 
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CHARTER 5 


CONCLUSION 


It is imperative that I now meet the possible ob- 
peetion> that Seeee the Absolutist or Relativist method- 
ofogyemay be equal” to or superior to ‘that’ which -I have 
presented: “l«shali?sketch out the philosophical posi- 
tions of each and suggest how the respective methodo- 
lgoies would be formulated. By critically analyzing 
these positions, I hope to show my preference to be jus- 
ciriede ThetsimplerApsolutisteand \Relativist positions 
do not of themselves imply any particular methodology, 
but they engender attitudes which may lead to their re- 
spective radical extremes; these do imply certain method- 
Ologies. Neither position may be conclusively proven 
COrreet OTsincorrect, for) cachiwill*appealtorits -own 
CritermmareeWhetnerseone position or the other is-correct 
must remain moot. Each side presents arguments supporting 
opposite picture preferences, and I am engaged in present- 
ing a picture preference for a third alternative. 

The Absolutist position rests upon the presupposi- 
tionethat there are absolute’ criteria for intelligibility, 
rationality, reality, etc. The variations among people 


which we observe concerning the content of these concepts 
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is due to error; people are simply mistaken about what 
tspinkelipvgibhesratironalfareal, ete. <Whenftheretis 
disagreement, then at most, one party can be correct. 
Winch places Evans-Pritchard (though less so than his 
predecessors) in that camp, and considers the charac- 
terization of the Absolutist position (presented in 


Chapter 1) applicable to-hin. 


"Now although Evans-Pritchard goes a very 
great deal further than most of his predeces- 
sors in trying to present the sense of the 
institutions he is: discussing) as it presents 
itself to the Azande themselves, still, the 
last paragraph does, I believe, pretty fairly 
describe the attitude he himself took at the 
time of writing this book. There is more than 
one remark to the effect that ‘obviously there 
are no witches’; and he writes’ of the diffi- 
culty he found, during his field work with 

the Azande,.ineshaking offethe: 'unreason’ on 
which Zande life is based and returning to a 
cheargyviewsorohow, things’ really are. This 
attitude is not an unsophisticated one but 

is based on a philosophical position ably 
developed in a series of papers published 

ine thes1930!s¢ ea"; 4? 


When faced with the task of distinguishing the in- 
telligible from the unintelliglble, the rational from 
Che@ieravionalny the real trom the unreal. tétc.. the Ab- 
solutist will either assume that (a) his standards of 
WMtelligipbility, vationality, etc., correspond to the 
ultimate standards, (b) that there is no way to have com- 
plete certainty as to which standards are absolute, but 


that his standards must be regarded as the best approxi- 
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Mations) until proven! wrong, or. (c) that his: native’ con- 
ceptual system is unsatisfactory, and therefore attempts 
tO: construct a comprehensive world view. In practice, 
(db) Land (c)i reduceh tor (a): 

The resulting methodology for understanding another 
conceptual system will be that of assimilation, the sub- 
suming of all alien concepts under our presently under- 
stood conceptual categories. Our conceptual system will 
be regarded as the measure of the intelligibility of the 
alien concepts. The Absolutist considers his enterprise 
tosbenthat of discoveringywhach) of) ther conceptsine the 
Otherisystem arerintelligibles andybasingithe conclusion 
yponsthes readinesspwithowhichritrisvassimilable.© The 
Primarysconsiderationygin thissregardiis!thevconcept's 
range of application. 

Furthermore, once the concepts of the other system 
have been assimilated in this manner, the entities to 
which they refer and the activities which they are used 
to describe will be judged on the basis of the status of 
the corresponding conceptual categories in our system 
under which they have been subsumed ye .Thaveusy 41 fe ttite 
god of the volcano' refers to a concept found in the 
conceptual system of a Polynesian tribe, then it will 
be subsumed under the category of mythology, and the on- 


tological status which the Absolutist will ascribe to 
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ENOsciGlty (COoWieCheitereters is mythological; also, 
the activity of 'making sacrifices to appease the god 
of the volcano' will be viewed as irrational because (it 
will be claimed) there are no reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that such actions will be causally efficacious. 
The Relativist rejects the central presupposition 
of Absolutism, viz., that there are absolute criteria for 
incelligabality, watsonality, reality, etc. He holds 
that-the only criteria of intelligibility which have 
Valid application ‘to concepts of 4 particular conceptual 
System are those of the system in question. Similarly, 
what is real or Gational “1s relative to the conceptual 
Systemewhich is tenployed in order tolmake sense of these 
entities and activities, primarily the system to which 
they are native. The contention that the intelligibility 
of a concept is system-dependent means that only a native 
of a conceptual system, an authentic participant of the 
fOmMeOte lice wupOns Which iG us based, table torunder= 
Stand the concepts of that system. °~ An individual who 
does not share that system may only discover why these 
concepts are intelligible to a native; however, unless 
esac coal adopts the system he wishes to study, he 
cannot make these concepts intelligible on the same 
grounds, and any other grounds for intelligibility are 


ruled out for a proper understanding. 
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From this posation, the form which a Relativist 
methodology for understanding an alternate conceptual 
system must take is: In order to understand another 
conceptual system, one, must become a participant of that 
SyScems wii Order toyderive this conclusion, I attribute 
fostne Relativist a curther plausible assumption, that 
it is necessary to become a participant of a conceptual 
System in order to attain a participant's understanding 
of that system. 

It is now opportune to appraise these conflicting 
positions and determine their relative merits and defi- 
ciencies. The glaring problem with Absolutism lies with 
actual and possible disagreement. If the tenet of ulti- 
mate standards is to be more than an empty article of 
faith, then the Absolutist is obliged to provide some 
means of eeeolv inte dispuces. | lt 15 not enoucneto, claim 
tiateat best, one of the disputants 1S right; we require 
some means for determining which one. However, any pro- 
posal for what, constitutes ultimate Criteria must be in- 
ternal lyeincorrigtble ue... it cannot bemcrieici zed trom 
within. When two such proposals conflict, neither may 
be proven wrong on the basis of its own criteria; sim- 
iJarly external ‘criticism 1s precluded, for neither pos- 
ition may allow a third perspective to arbitrate without 


thereby relinquishing its claim to ultimacy. The logical 
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result of this philosophical bind is the preservation of 
the status’quo of the Absolutist's conceptual system, at 
the cost of regarding his opponents as simply wrong. 
Baiseissnot merely) thesresult of a dogmatic attitude; 
but arises from the nature of the philosophical position 
which holds not only that there are ultimate criteria, 
but attempts to spell out what they are. 

The, attendant methodology is also subject to crit- 
nessbary the Absolutrst! ssattempt.to..understand sa con: 
cept of another conceptual system ignores the role it 
playseingthatesystem, and the rellations it has to: other 
eonecepes ins thatesystem. But worse than this, 1t ignores 
discrepancies between an alien concept's range of appli- 
cation and that of the familiar concept under which it 
is subsumed. The assimilation model overemphasizes the 
Similarity between the content of these concepts and 
ignores important differences, thus resulting in mis- 
understanding. 

For example, the Absolutist would likely purport 
to understand the Japanese concept of hara kiri simply 
dS a @Gathermpnzanrejemeans. of committing surc#de, on a 
par perhaps with slitting one's throat. But we have come 
to ioaen that the concept of hara kiri must be understood 
in ‘relataontto,therrsconcept of “losing face, a notion 


with which we are more familiar. According to Japanese 
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tradition, a person who has "lost face" due to an unjust 
act of another may rectify the situation by disembowel- 
ingsbimseiivat thateperson's front door; he ‘saves face,"! 
and causes the wrongdoer to "lose face," as the resulting 
gory mess is mute testimony that an injustice was commit- 
ted and who was responsible. Thus, the difference bet- 
ween /hara “kiri and”suicide (i.e., in terms of motivation 
and social significance) is much more important than the 
Simptarity (ivecyy the: taking +o£ “ones “own life). 0 Thére= 
fore, a straight-forward assimilation by equating hara 
kiri with suicide would result in a shallow over-simpli- 
Lrecatrons 

This methodology would also lead to a misunderstand- 
ing of the Zande*concept of magic, for as Winch notes, it 
1Sal- impogrant point that, our conceptual*@system doesnot 
Originally have a category which corresponds to the Zande 
category of magic, just as it appears that the Azande have 


no categories of science and non-science. 1 


"Since it is we who want to understand the 
Zande category, it appears that the onus is 
on us to expand our understanding so as to 
make room for the Zande category, rather 
tian ectOsinsist. on seeing it in terms of our 
own ready-made distinction between science 
and non-science. Certainly the sort of und- 
erstanding we seek requires that we see the 
Zande category in relation to our own already 
understood categories. But this neither 
means that it is right to ‘evaluate’ magic 
in terms of criteria belonging to those 
other categories; nor does it give any 

Glue’ as’ to which ~or-our existing categories 
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of thought will provide the best point of 

reference from which we can understand the 

pointwor thelZande practices." > 
What Winch intends by claiming that we must see the cat- 
egory of Zande magic in relation to our own categories is 
not that we must equate it with one of them, nor does he 
imply that it can be satisfactorily understood without 
considering its relations to other concepts within that 
System. His argument is designed to dispel the plausibil- 
btytot. the Absolutist position, including the methodology 
of pecan eesion ie 

WetenGgetosaccept the Relativist position, but main- 
Gain fanportant reservations. The! Relativisteis correct 
Herre lating criteria tor the contents of formal constants 
Gomrespective conceptual systems, “but ‘contuses, thesissue 
Dygsablineg to distinguish various senses of sundenstand- 
ing’ and holding a narrow view of what constitutes under- 
standing a different conceptual system. Even if we grant 
the assumption that in order to gain a participant's 
understanding of an alternate conceptual system, we must 
become participants of that system, it must be shown that 
dipanwiucipant’s understanding is the only “proper ® under- 
standing. However, this assumption too is open to debate. 
Kai Nielsen argues, with respect to the conceptual system 
upon which is based religious discourse, that we may 


achieve a participant's understanding while retaining 
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our Own conceptual system. 


"IT agree with such Wittgensteinians that 

to understand religious discourse one 

must have a participant's understanding 

OPait “However ethis Certainly does mot 

chatted teen enor Ce icy ee thea 

eae in barcemaa Sah phe 
At issue here is the extent to which one's understanding 
is limited by failure to have the relevant beliefs to 
which both concepts and experiences are related in the 
system. I think the solution will depend on the sort 
of understanding we wish to achieve.” 

The critical fault an the Relativist methodology is 
iNesnecessity of ebandoning (or at ileast] temporarily sus- 
penaing) our conceptual system in order toy adopt the sys- 
tem we wish to understand. At best, given their position 
this will be viewed as a trade, for the Relativist does 
not admit non-framework-bound criteria which would pro- 
Vide asbasis £0f juUdgingsthe merits Of eacit system. Vit 
would seem that because of practical considerations, there 
would be little impetus for anyone to attempt this sort 
Ofetteap of faith. Thus, paradoxically,’ 1G appears» that 
the effect of holding a Relativist position also has the 
effect of maintaining the status quo of an individual's 
conceptual system, not on theoretical grounds, but on 


pragmatic grounds; thescostsof understanding another 


conceptual system is exhorbitant. 
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It should be clear by now that what constitutes 
understanding for the Absolutist and for the Relati- 
vist differ, and both differ from what is meant by 
"understanding" within the context of the methodology 
which I have outlined. Similarly, what is considered 
moatisftactory understanding" differs, For the Absolu- 
tist, in order for our understanding of another concep- 
tualissystem to be satisfactory it must not disturb our 
system; the Relativist pregards as) satastactory nothing 
less than the complete adoption of the system we wish 
to understand. (I do not include Winch as one who holds 
ches extreme position.) | lvconsider that 2t is minimally 
sufficient. to understand that certain beliefs, prac- 
BeCes,, GCCIVItTeS® (etc, are intelligible rational , 
CCG... 0 those within the conceptual system we wish to 
study, and know the range of application of the rele- 
vant concepts of that system and the roles they play. 
Nevertheless, this sort of understanding has limited 
value. Ideally, we should expand this understanding 
to the fullest extent possible by completing the appli- 
cation of the proposed methodology in a dynamic asym- 
metric synthesis of the two systems. What was hitherto 
intelligible, rational, cte.,, in Only one sof ethe ssy stems 
will bevintelligiblee= rational etc. In our Wresul ting 
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A central question which must be raised is: If 
our conceptual system is to evolve, perhaps even under- 
going a conceptual revolution, in what sense will the 


new system be ours?>° 


For Sexample ,etworindiyidualswA 
and B share a conceptual system S; A applies my method- 
ology to an alternate conceptual system C, and thereby 
Nis System@changes inte eS'.)) Accordingéto the criteria 
for individuating conceptual systems which was set out 

in Chapter 2, the mere’ fact that there is a difference 
Bawcowrent of formal constants of S and S' is not suffi- 
cient for the claim that A and B no longer share the same 
system. Whether or not we will say that their respective 
systems are the same will depend on the context, with the 
probability that the context will be of such a nature as 
to require that we regard A and B as having different 
systems dependent on the extent to which the content of 
the formal constants has expanded from S to S'. 

Let lus ccontrast ‘thistsituationewithathose which 
would result from the application of the methodologies 
implicit in the other positions which we have considered. 
The Absolutist would require A to have conceptual system 
C both before and after the app licatronnofeehnetAbsolu- 
tist methodology. He would only have more "information" 
than B. The Relativist would have A adopt C by becoming 


astulleparticipant of"thatesystem; © “asiwe have defined S 


15 


and C as alternate systems, A and B would no longer share 
the same system. 

Within the wider context of don Juan's conceptual 
system, he attempts to reconcile the contrary contents 
of the concept. .of Aanvelligibility of ordinary men, i.e., 
us and Castaneda (before his apprenticeship), and sorcer- 
ers (in the narrow sense) who cannot yet 'see'. This 
methodology for resolving conflict between conceptual 
systems can only be applied by dual participants, 


however. 


"'What stopped inside you yesterday was 
what people have been telling you the 
worldhishlike.§) Youssee,ipeoplertelijus 
from the time we are born that the world 
isesuchoandysucheandeso andyso;!'and#nat- 
urally we have no choice but to see the 
world the way people have been telling 
us it is.7 


We looked at each other. 


"Yesterday the world became as sorcerers 
tCebleyou- it ise: went ons 6! in that 
world coyotes talkiand so do deer, as il 

once told you, and so do rattlesnakes and 
trees and allvother slaving beings But 

what I want you to learn is seeing. Perhaps 
you know now that seeing happens only when 
one sneaks between the worlds, the world of 
ordinary people and the world of sorcerers. 
You are now smack in the middle point between 
the two. Yesterday you believed the coyote 
talked. to you. Any sorcerer who doesn't 

see would believe the same, but one who 

sees knows that to believe that is to be 
panned, down inthe realm of sorcerers. By 
the same token, not to believe that coyotes 
talk is to be pinned down in the realm of 
ordinary men.' 
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‘Do you mean, don Juan, that neither the world of 
ordinary men nor the world of sorcerers is real?' 


weney sare real worlds. They.could-act upon, you. 
For example, you could have asked that coyote 
cue Ra De yeas s to know and it would, 
peite O give you an answer. 

Don Juan's methodology for resolving Castaneda's either/ 
or dilemma may be generalized; if someone is a member 
of two incompatible conceptual systems, he is to resolve 
the conflict by adopting a third conceptual system with- 
in which the original systems are viewed as compatible. 
Thus.if.A becomes.a.dual participant, of.S and C, he. may 
resolve. che Situationsby adopting a third conceptual 
system K which shows S and C in a new light. My pro- 
posed methodology is closely similar to don Juan's, but 
differs in that A will have a participant's understanding 
of S but not of Cy thus sc? will differ from kK. However, 
what happens in each case is essentially the same sort 
of thing. °8 

In conclusion, we have found the Absolutist method- 
ology sterile. Don Juan's methodology is superior to that 
of the Relativist because it provides a favorable resolu- 
tion to the tension created by the authentic adoption of 
two (or more) incompatible conceptual systems; the best 
solution the Relativist can provide is to ignore the in- 
consistencies by using only one system at a time while 
temporarily suspending the other (a series of Gestalt 
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way, then the other). Both of these methodologies, 
however, require the authentic participation of the 
investigator in the form of life of the alternate sys- 
tem, a most impractical demand. On the other hand, al- 
though my preferred methodology involves altering our 
eonceptual system, .thisi occurs, in ,a,,manner which pre - 
Servesmcthe ties withsounsonicginal position, (through an 
expansion rather than a rejection); the growth of our 
system will be the result of our taking into account a 
different conceptual system, but without the necessity 
Oprcoming, tovadopt it. loconetude that sot sthese.al- 
ternatives, the methodology which I have selected is 


the only one which is both practical and valuable. 
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extensive appendices, anordex tor bettersalius- 
trate the methodology. 


Aune:, B.,) "“Rorty- on: Language, and: the: World," 
November: 1.9/2.8 Done. 9 sConcep tualssystem" 
and "conceptual framework" may be taken 
to be synonymous. 


This presents the problem of the reality of 
theoretical: entities. 


The problem of detection of conceptual systems 
will not ,be relevant. to,my enterprise. To avoid 
the possible confusion between whether something 
constitutes a conceptual system and whether or 
mot iwe..cani detect it ythrough observation, pet 
uSs-justisay. that’ these: formal..requirements, 
dependent upon our conceptual system as they 
are, need not be detectable in all instances. 
Thusedit: ds poss 1bie- that, some,.conceptual, sys- 
tems might exist which we couddet not 
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detect (however, "could not" here does not mean 
"logically could not''). Furthermore, we might 
be able to detect a conceptual system on formal 
grounds, and find no concept whose content was 
analogous to any of ours. However, I cannot 
imagine what this would be like. 


It.1s probable that no two individuals share ex- 
actly athe Sametcontent of their formal constants 
(e.g., those entities, and only those entities 
which one individual believes to exist would not 
be identical to those another individual believes 
LOPeXLsS ft), 


Tennessen; Huge’Sarentists inaVainwWantseof World 
Views; *tapamot 72 


btawiliy be weld tosbear tain mind itheyerucial <point 
that in illustrating the relations between concep- 
tual systems, we cannot set out our own system for 
viewing in equal perspective with others. There is 
a necessary asymmetry due to the necessity of oper- 
ating from within some conceptual system or other, 
and the one within which we are operating has a 


unique (status<for usit elt cannot, be istudied from 
a detached point of view because we are not able 
to detach ourselves. This in no way implies that 


we cannot expand or alter our conceptual system, 
anadhitersean eSsential fled tureuct your sconcepttot 
understanding that we are able to do so. However, 
we cannot take an external viewpoint on our entire 
conceptual system in order to determine what dir- 
ection these changes should take. A moment's re- 
flection should make this point appear incontro- 
vertible: The importance \ofsthis vwiactor iis mot 
readtly fappanent s,s. butabs not sto sbeinegl ected pufor 
our very concept of understanding is itself only 
intelligible in terms of our conceptual system. 
Thus we must be aware of our starting point, which 
determines not only our goals but the means at 

our command for achieving them. 


In "The World Well Lost" (cf. APA symposium on 
THemPosstbility of Alternative Conceptual Frame- 
works, December 29, 1972), Rorty attempts to prove 
that there cannot be an alternate conceptual 
framework. His argument, however, relies on the 
assumption that conceptual frameworks are total, 
non-overlapping systems. This assumption is un- 


warranted. 
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It is best to leave open the question of whether 
OrenotetheFconcepts in the area of overlap are 
the “same concepts" in each system. 


This presupposes that there are "things" indepen- 
dent of any conceptual system, having definable 
characteristics and identifiable independent of 
our conceptual apparatus. As we have claimed 
PreVLOUSLy, this assumption is gratuitous: 


Ganow; “Gi, (Onenwiwo.-lhree.... Infinity, (passim) . 
NEW Orme nomPress “1964. 


It is facile to assume that "covering the same 
ground" or "working in the same way" mean the same 
thing in different conceptual systems. Fortunately, 
nothing serious is lost by refusing to assume this; 
overlap between conceptual systems will be seen as 
diteasviMecnicals rediation. However, since our ini- 
tial position vis-a-vis the Hottentot conceptual 
System (e.g.) is asymmetrical, this is merely an 
appLOpmiatveurer  cetponot this State of affairs. 


Brodbeck, M., "Meaning and Action," The Philosophy 
OfeCGremnce wm Edited bya Pe He Niaditen) eps 97. 


Winch's primary orientation is toward understanding 
diererentaculcunescmandusOCclLeGLles..§ lor ther extent 
Eiacemenbers Ofvd particular culture or. Society 
share the same conceptual system, his project will 
depend upon understanding their conceptual system. 
Conceptual systems need not be individuated on 
these bases, and thus the problem of understanding 
different conceptual systems is more fundamental. 
It will be useful, nevertheless, to determine the 
import of Winch's theory to this wider problem. 


A general methodology must be equally applicable 
tovall’possible: conceptual systems. This 1s not 

to deny the value of methodologies which have ap- 
pivcation to a great number of actual’ cases, insofar 
as they are regarded as heuristic devices. 


UPS, p. 29. 


This illustrates the form/content distinction with 
respect to concepts. Intelligibility is a formal 
constanucot ali ’conceptual systems, but the content 
of this concept will be unique in each system. 
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UPS ; Hip TES eS0% 


What it is for something to have a point may be 
ekaborated #¢eleotogically. In ithis*casep its 
range of application is wider than Winch implies, 
LOPtLE Liseproperitotdescribe actions as having a 
point whether or not they conform to the rules or 
COnVentronS+olwa formeof lifes*all ‘that ciscre- 
quired is that they be seen by the agent to relate 
to the advancement toward some desired goal. 


UPS, Bp 036: 


Winch usesethes term “limiting concept’ to indicate 
a concept which gives shape to our understanding of 
our concept of human life. 


DoS pen oe! 
UPS, pead2. 


ViCOmSUDStULtUtLeS reltonon for “birth sin hus «trio 
Offuniversal principles. \n(Vicoj#G.9elheuNew Science , 
troePisch asset aly bthaca > *Cornal PeuesPress AnL953 9) 


UBS* (py 83 7 
Ibid. 


I-take Winch's notion of central. concepts to. be 
those concepts in a system in terms of which most 
activities and practices may be explained, or appear 
to make sense when related in a particular way. 


For example, if we were to come upon a tribe whose 
form GLULIfetwas*totalilycalien sto us eit tmightibe 
useful. to Fassume that «the econceptse birth ye death" 
and “Sextialarel ations shield ascentraliplace: in 
their conceptual system, and attempt to understand 
theiroactivities by relating them €o these conceprs. 
However, other plausible assumptions might work 
equally well for this purpose. 


"Tdentifying the Dominant Conceptual Categories in 
a Language,'’ Language and Culture, edited 
H. Hoijer, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press eel 9054. 
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The ‘extention .of Sour -concept of) ‘intebligibility' 
may be viewed as the adoption of another concept 
Of inteligeuprlacy’ >; however, it is best con- 
sidered as an extention because everything which 
Was Inteliug@pleusinrour original Jsystem is .still 
mncelivorplewsdcmwell as’ what was vat first only 
‘intelligible’ in the other system. 


It may seem that my value judgment here concedes 
che werssite Coqtiesnelativist. (but ithis ail l4ébe 
clarified tin (Chapter V. 


This account may be found in his first three books, 
although further accounts are soon to be published. 


deme eManch a5, 107.31, ipa 4 2k 
Bid 2A 0p:..846": 


Fommexanple; mm elhemCemter of vthe Cyclone; aby John 
Lilly, and Be Here Now, by Baba Ram Dass 
(formerly Richard Alpert). 


For example, don Juan's unexpected scream (Journey 
p. 197) which was intended to affect Castaneda's 
"solidity', was explained as a means of scaring 
away unpleasant spirits. 


Journey jtoel xtlani p18: 


The phenomenological mode of reporting experience 
involves a conscious attempt to describe what 
appears to be the subject in the most basic terms 
available while deliberately avoiding interpreta- 
tions thhexnesmi s idangemei fp fais: notimealizeduthat 
this procedure is framework-bound, that the funda- 
mental terms which are used to describe phenomena 
are besic only with respect sto. a particular con- 
ceptual system. 


Don Juan's contention that the world itself changes 
will be best left until. after one has applied the 
methodology (or served an apprenticeship similar 
torGastaneda'’s!)i: 
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Castaneda, C., Journey to Ixtlan. New York: 


Simonwandmenuster, 1972, 1p. 21% 


Castaneda, C., A Separate Reality, New York: 
SIMON dndeonusters 19/15 pptesl3=4% 


Castaheda, C., Journey to Ixtlan. New York: 
Simon and Shuster, 1972, pp. 38-9. 


Gastaneda, Cs; The Teachings of Don’ Juan} ‘Los 
Angeles Ulwot California» Pressaml968s 
Ppa eo. oe 


HPSe) ps 10:. 


Nielsen agrees with the importance of attaining 
a participant's understanding, which the Witt- 
gensteinian Fideist have claimed: 


“Anthropologists for years have stressed, and 
rightly, that one cannot gain a deep understand- 
ing of the distinctive features of a tribe's 
Cultureswirthout asaparticipant's understanding 
Ofethe wayeot dite of that culture. “Goncepts 
Cannot; be adequately understood apart from a 
PTASp OL thei, tuncraonmn. the streamvot lafe: 
Ifa man has no experience of religion, has 
never learned God-talk where the ‘engine isn't 
idling’, he will not have a deep understanding 
OEtreli gion.” 

("Wittgensteinian Fideism," 

pe LOZ) 

Winch notes} however, that "Evans-Pritchard”s 
aecount’shows that they “do have a fairly clear 
working distinction between the technical and 
thesmagicalt. (UPS, ps) 35.) 


URS, eps 55: 

The Absolutist would treat don Juan's system in 
much the same manner, using our categories of 
science and non-science as well as mythology, 
superstition and hallucination. 


Opekert 5.162) oe phase 
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Thus far we have not explicitly discussed the 

view of conceptual systems which regards them 

as static, even during our encounters with other 
systems. gelttisenotyenough» to merely mote) that 
this is not factually accurate; what is required 
is to show that static models are theoretically 
unsatisfactory for the purpose of illustrating how 
we come to understand other conceptual systems. The 
process of understanding «concepts: which are not 
part of our conceptual system is dynamic and in- 
volves the restructuring of our system in order 

to accommodate the new concepts. 


It is dangerous, though, to assume that the new 
concepts in our system which we create to corres- 
pond to concepts in another system are always (or 
even,sometimes) identical to those concepts. 
Instead we should view them as functional equiva- 
hents;)/having at bestean identical range of .appli- 
cation and a similar function. 


How does an agent understand concepts within his 
Own conceptual system through time? Because forms 
of life are dynamic, the range jof application of a 
concept and its role in the system normally undergo 
continuous change. Eventually, we may find that a 
concept has undergone such a sweeping evolution that 
ChespResent concept: aldaits ancestor are west re- 
parded sas diiferent concepts. In atrivial sense, 
anyotwo ranges Of epplication which aremnot strict- 
ly co-extensive indicate two different concepts. 
However. this 15 14 cri terion withslittle practical 
Value, for most concepts. There “is no determinate 
means for deciding at which point the new concept 
waseborn; Ssincesthe evolutionary. processersecrad- 
Ua any such decasion will appear to, bevarbitrary - 
Similarly, when our entire system has changed to a 
surfticrent extent’, it) will be appropraate to regard 
the system itself as different. We may only regard 
them as different systems in a sense importantly 
unlike the sense in which another contemporary 
system is different from ours. In the former case, 
we can understand our previous system by tracing 
the evolutionary process. 


However, the evolution of a conceptual system 
cannot account for alli possible kinds of change- 
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When for some reason a conceptual system becomes 
WNSAtiIsSLactor awe... it cannot account for cer- 
tain phenomena which are important to a form of 
Vite wektsuseoubnce mero d Crisivsiwhirenas not sol- 
uble by merely extending the range of application 
of ‘existing concepts, -or similar means. What is 
required is a conceptual revolution which will 
restructure the ‘critical domain_in such a manner 
as to resolve theitension. This may require the 
création of new conceptual categories, the inven- 
tion of new epistemological models, etc. 


Castaneda, Journey, pp. 299-300. 


There is striking resemblance to the metaprogram- 
Mavresstepsavmiecravohn Litdy sets out for the ex- 
ploration of "inner space" (The Center of the 
Gyctone:, ppuecltoguy espéeectalbyethe principle that 
a new model must be constructed which includes 
both the current consensus reality and the new 
reality which has been experienced. 
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APPENDIX A 


CONCEPTS IN DON JUAN'S CONCEPTUAL 


SYSTEM IN CONTEXT OF CASTANEDA'S WRITINGS 


ABANDON- - - 
See MOOD OF A WARRIOR. 


ABANDON ONESELF--- 
Uther spiritmis <aetorce,:..andyasssuch;/it) responds 
ondy to strength: | pYou:cannot! indulge: in»itsspres- 
ence: .<sYou. abandonedsyourselac = Youywiltedito 


abandon yourself. That was wrong....At times you 
realily¢havyernoe controle and! thesforcestof, your 
dadeetakeiyou freelykwy ep He; maintained that for 


alwarrior,.thereqwasmnothing: outyotycontrol:" 


ABSOLUTE ASSURANCE-- - 
See MOOD OF A WARRIOR. 


NCCE OOM RE oi 
He had used the Spanish idioms "ponerse al aleance" 
and "ponerse en el camino," to put oneself within 


reachw.+sinnthe middle, ofiuartrafiickediway . ETO 
worry'is to become accessible, unwittingly acces- 
SsroLe.. " ..a warrior is never available; never 


is he standing on the road waiting to be clobbered.'"4 


AGILON==- 
He¥Ysaid that the’ only thing that counted was action, 
acting instead of talking?...."let each one of your 


acts be wour last battle on earth. GOnly under those 
Conditions will your acts hdve their rightiul power.” 


AGREEMENT FROM THE WORLD--- 
"A may can get agreement from everything around 
him."’....'"'What you saw was not an agreement 
fromethenworid...2 Growsaflying) oracawingd aresnever 
an agreement. That was an omen!" 


AID--- 
tmean ally 1s the indispensible aid §o knowing.” 
"Power plants are only an aid." 
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ALLY --- 
(Also: The Ally Carrying a Man Outside Himself; 
The Ally Furthering A Man's Knowledge; The Ally 
Advising A Man; The Ally Giving Strength; The 
ARy .Guidinesamanss Acts) ) (CfLoOuLET TER eSMOKE:)) 


"An ally is a power a man can bring into his life 
to help him, advise him, and give him the strength 
necessary t0_perform acts, whether big or small, 
right or wrong. This ally is necessary to enhance 
a man's life, guide his acts and further his know- 
ledge." "An ally will make you see and understand 
things about which no human being could possibly 
enlighten you." “An ally is a power capable of 
carrying a man beyond the boundaries of himself. 
This is how an_ally can reveal matters no human 
being could. iP iihe wally Gs otlin the smoke... 
The smoke takes you to where the ally is, and when 
you become one with the ally you don't ever have to 
smoke again. From then on you can summon your ally 
at will and make him do anything you want." 

".#.you cannot <see™an ally. The allies take idif- 
ferent forms. They look just like dogs, birds, even 
tumbleweeds, or anything else. The only difference 
is that when you see them they look just like what 
they're pretending to be. Everything has its own 
way of being’ when you see...but the allies can be 
seen only in the form they are portraying."15 "To 
meet with an ally a man must be a spotless warrior 
or the’ ally may turn against him and destroy him." 


THE ALLY GIVING POWER--- 
SséetSPIRIT: : 


THE ALHY REMOVING TONES. (BODY-=-- 
See “ETTTLE SMOKE. 


APPRENERGE- == 
"Mescalito actually played with you. That...was 
an indication [omen]...He means you were the ‘'cho- 
Seneman i lescogido jig. ThéTetare tsiome secrets 4x: 
I won't be able to reveal to anyone unless I find 
my chosen man....I've made up my mind and I am going 
to teach you the secrets that make up the lot of a 
man of knowledge." 


BATT LES==- 
See BATTLE OF POWER, PIERCING A SORCERER, WARRIOR. 
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BATTLE OF POWER--- 
"You had an encounter with power. The fog, the 
darkness, the lightning, the thunder and the rain 
were all pant er arcreat battle of power. You had 
the luck of a fool. A warrior would give anything 
to have such a battie."16 


BECOMING ACCESSIBLE TO POWER--- 
See POWER. 


BECOMING ONE WITH THE ALLY--- 
See ALLY, LITTLE SMOKE. 


BECOMING A MAN OF KNOWLEDGE--- 
See MAN OF KNOWLEDGE. 


BEING IN PERFECT BALANCE WITH EVERYTHING--- 
See HUNTER, TRICK. 


BENEFACTOR---17 
Vihewart of ali beneftactorvisetoutake us tolthesbrink. 
A benefactor can only point the way and trick.'18 


BODY =<] 
See LEARNING, NOT-DOING. 


BRENGPABOUT THE WORLD OF VSORCERERS-=- 
See RING OF POWER. 


BRUJO= == 
The Spanish word brujo means, in English, medicine 
Mane tCurersywitehtasotcerens, DPioeconmoteseessen= 
tially a person who has extraordinary, and usually 
evil, powers. 


CHANGES --- 
(3 senses):'"The change I'm talking about never takes 
place by degrees; it happens suddenly. And you are 
Het preparinctyourself for that sudden act that will 
buying a total chance, "-°- "1 don't knowewhat seo 
change or why to change anything in my fellow man... 
I'm not trying to change you. It may happen that 
one day you may become a man of knowledge....but 
that will not change you. Some day perhaps you'll 
be able to see men in another mode and then you'll 
realize that there's no way to change anything about 
thems’ 


CHOOSING AN APPRENTICE--- 
See APPRENTICE. 
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CLARITY === 
See FOUR NATURAL ENEMIES. 


COLOR- -- 
“iectheicolerseh hadsseen in association with féach 
specific spot had the same overall effect either 
onesivingsastrengthvor curtailing aita'! 


CONTROL- -- 
See CONTROLLED FOLLY, MOOD OF A WARRIOR. 


CONTROLLED FOLLY--- 
Seo. POSS DlemcGgimsisth, to properly iamsist, “even 
though we know that what we're doing is useless... 
But we must know first that our acts are useless 
and yet we must proceed as if we didn't know it. 
That's a-sorcerer%s controlled folly.''<> "Because 
I have tempered my will throughout my life until 
it's neat and wholesome and now it doesn't matter 
to me that nothing matters. My will controls the 
folly of my life. 24 "My laughter, as well as 
every ohingnk ‘dogmis (realt.buteithis¢alsotcontrolled 
folly because it is_useless; it changes nothing and 
MeEtebes ti lb ido it."25 "...a man who sees controls 
hisefotly + whilerhis ited loweman scan' tal 2 


COURAGE- - - 

"Men of courage are dependable men, noble men peren- 
ially Surrounded by people who flock around them and 
admire them; yet very few men of courage have will. 
UsSualty- they are fearless men who are given to per- 
forming daring common-sense acts; most of the time 
a courageous man is also fearsome and feared. Will, 
onrthelother hand} chas toodo"with astonishing feats 
that defy our common sense." 


CREATING POWER OBJECTS--- 
See POWER OBJECTS. 


CROW = 
See AGREEMENT FROM THE WORLD, EMISSARIES, PLACE 
OF POWER. 


DEATH a== 
"Neath is our eternal companion...always to our left 
at an arm's length."28 "Death is not like a person. 
TEs rather a presence.:..the manner in which a 
warrior sees his death is a personal matter." 
"Death enters through the belly...through the gap 
of the will."°9 "The thing to do when you're im- 
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Patient... ..7S. co furn to your left and ask advice 
from. your death:" "Death is stalking me. There- 
fore Ihave no room-tor doubts “or iremorse..Jonly 
time for *decrstons]...: In “a world where ‘death is the 
hunter “there vare no small “or big”deécisions. There 
are only decisions that we make in the face of our 
inevitable death."32 "Death is always waiting,... 
thus to venture into the unknown without power is 
stupid. One will only find death."55 "It does not 
take much_to die, and to seek death is to seek 
nothing."54 "TI don't understand why these people 
[lrbetan “Book of the Dead] talk®about death as if 


death were like lite.'55 


DECTSION--= = 
wee UEATIL: 


DETACHMENT- - - 
wane Ce next thing sowemneeds toibera warrior is 
detachment. The idea of imminent death, instead 
of becoming an obsession, becomes an indifference 
wo sOnY =thevidea ofedeath=makes+a-man=surricren tly 
detached so he is incapable of abandoning himself 
toMany thing. .s.so nescan es deny hamself anything. . 
A detached man, who knows he has no possibility of 
fencing off his death, has only one thing to back 
himself with: the power of his decisions." 


DETECT MESSAGES--- 
See HOLES [IN SOUND]. 


DEVS om Wise — 
“fhe devil's weedswas my benefactors “ally...<To 
tame the devil's weed into an_ally is one of the 
most difficult tasks I know."°5/ "The weed is used 
only for power.''98 "When one arrives to a depth 
of* four) yards*=;oOne tinds the seat? ofepermanent 
power, power without end.''39 


DIABLERO=-~- 
Ova diaplero=1s-a-term used only by#®thesSonoran 
indgrans.. .kt reters to an evil person whe practices 


black sorcery and is capable of transforming him- 
self into an animail---a bird, a dog; a coyote, or 
anyother creature....A diablero, they Say, 1s 4 

brujo who changes into any form he wants to adopt. '"40 


Dee corona 
wee your deatl wili@poine tot the southes, Tosthe 
vastness." 41 "...to regain my strength I had to 


lie with my head towards the east Mite athe 
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lizard moves toward you (south), you cannot ex- 
pect. more. than-ordinary, good. duck;' but, ifsshe 
moves away from you (north), the sorcery will 
Desterriblyadr1e1eutt.(.You..mayaevens died. 45 


DIVINING--- 
See MOVING. 


DOING Jas 
"Doing is what makes that rock a rock and that 
bush a bush. Doing is what makes you yourself 
andsme myself. .#/ihate rock, isa: rockpbecause of 


abl etic thinvgsnvourknowenOwetowdomto. lta s. local) 
Ehate doing. ie. The world is the world because you 
Knowstne doingwanvolvedpingmakingsatesosigs If you 
adn it eu tts doing, the world would be differ- 
orth tee 

DREAMING- - - 


UTeaAMNINg i Sareal fon saswarriorkbecause cine it ahe 
can act deliberately, he can choose and reject, he 
can select from a variety of items those which 

lead to power, and then he can manipulate them and 
use them, while_in an ordinary dream he cannot act 
deliberately." eas tOehset up dreaming emeant 

to have.a concise and pragmatic control over,;the 
general situation of a dream, comparable to the 
eontrol .one. has overerany.choice invthe desert... 
Dreaming is real when one has succeeded in bringing 
everything into focus. Then there is no difference 
between what you do when you sleep and what you do 
when you are not sleeping ."40 ",,.dreaming is the 
not-dotns cof dreams..."4 


EMISSARIES--- 
".,.they are the emissaries of your fate...From now 
on the crows will tell you_with their flight about 
every turn of your fate."48 [The last emissaries 
will come at the same time of day in the same dir- 
EctLon aSipeal AindiGationwsthat youn stime tsaups| 


ENGAGE A WORTHY OPPONENT--- 
See WORTHY OPPONENT. 


EXPLANATION- - - 
"...explanations were not necessary....the only ae re 


that counted was action, acting, instead of talking. 
"You have an insidious tendency. You persist in, fry- 
ing to explain everything to your satisfaction." 
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paws VOUNINGUL cen yourself inv tryingito explain 
everything. Explanations are no longer neces- 
Sary in your case."~! "You insist on explaining 
everything as if the whole world were composed of 
things that can be explained...only a few things 
in this world can be explained your way...A phoney 
SOrcerer tries, tovwexplain everything in the worid 
with explanations he is not sure about...and so 
eVeTryUiing 1Switchcraft...You also want to explain 
everything your way but you're not sure of your 
explanations either."°2 "There are certain things 
PeyUSteknNOWwes welecane t tell “you how though.'"9 


FEAR === 
See MOOD OF A WARRIOR, FOUR NATURAL ENEMIES. 


FEELING=-- 
(Also: Feeling The Lines of the World, Feeling 
the World) See LINES OF THE WORLD. 
Thepeveneral pattern was ‘that 1 had tos"teeitealt 
tCheypessible spots thatewere accessible? toyme 
until I could determine without a doubt which was 
temrrehteoncs+ 9!" ..the exercise of not-doinge.. 
would help anyone feel a line that came out from 
the movine) hand, a dine that one’ could place or 
cast wherever one wanted to....you can feel them. 
ihe Moesteditercult part about the warrior 's: way 
iS tOnrealezemthat the world 1s.a feeling. When 
one 15 not-doing, one is feeling -the world, and 
one feels “theiworld through its lines." 


EINDENGVAy SPOT-=- 
Scere PEELING. = SPOOL. 


FLYING--- 
"The second portion of the devil's weed is used to 
fly...The trouble with you is that you understand 
things only in one way. You don't think a man 
flies; and yet a brujo can move a thousand miles 
in one second to see what is going on. He can 
deliver a blow to his enemies long distances away. 
Sogudoes hevor doesnt he fly?" 


FIBERS=(OF LIGHT) -=- 
"Men look different when you see. The little smoke 
will help you to see men as fibers of Tight...Fibers 
like white cobwebs. Very fine threats that circu- 
late from the head to the naval. Thus a man looks 
Tike anveg olor circubatingyfibers, His arms and 
legs are like luminous bristles, bursting out in 
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all directions...every man is in touch with every- 
thangWelsetenotathroughshis hands; though; but 
through a bunch of long fibers that shoot out from 
the center of his:abdomen. Those fibers join a man 
to his surroundings; they keep his balance; they 
five Nimes tabriuty =a man is a luminous egg." 


FOLLOWING THE RULE--- 
See RULE. 


FORCE- - - 
JAN CY sip ea ep He | force..."°8 "He described will as 
gerorce...Whated sorcerer calls forcescomes from 
within and attaches itself to the world out there."29 


FORCES GUIDING MEN'S LIVES--- 
See HUNTER. 


GAP =- 
niheretisatgapiain Usi.tthisieaptopens asronesde- 
velops one's will."°9 "Death enters through the 
belly...Right through the gap of the will."61l 
“Your wilt ishalready opening yourSgap;clittienby 
little,"62 


GETTING INTO THE OTHER WORLD--- 
See OTHER WORLD. 


GRABBING ONTO SOMETHING WITH ONE'S WILL--- 
See PERCEIVING THE WORLD, WILL. 


GREEN FOG--- 
[One perceives this as one gazes into the water 
withethe andiof .theilittlesesmoke, as it is un- 
avoidably there, like the guardian. ] 


GUARDIAN- - - 
"OfRecoursesit was veal seeltucausedsyou' paingedidn't 
ees FMTE you want to see you must overcome the 


guardian."©4 "You cannot will the guardian to dis- 
appear. Your will can stop it from harming you 
though...You can actually go past_the guardian and 
there's nothing that it can dos"95: "That's one 
way a brujo gets to see...You could see without 

deP [Smoking ethesmixture].ssifeyoustryetorscesthe 
guardian without the aid of the smoke, chances are 
you may delay in getting out of its way...the guar- 
dian is not something you can fool around with. "06 
"You never really saw the guardian...It doesn't 
matter whether you like or dislike the guardian. 
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As long as you have a feeling toward it the guar- 
dian will remain the same...If you have no feeling 
toward it...the guardian will become nothing and 
Witiectolinbestnere an: tront of you. 7cas long as 
it was something you knew you did not see it." 


HANDIE=-- 
See SPIRIT, UNDERSTANDING. 


HAVING FEELINGS TOWARD THE GUARDIAN--- 
See GUARDIAN. 


HELPER-- - 
weesa nelper as the aid of a diablero. Athelper 
1S a spirit that Lives on the other side of the 
world, and helps a diablero cause sickness and 
paint helps himeto kill]. 68 


HOLES (IN SOUND) --- 
“wIrcoutdmnoe count sal tethes whistles “of *bards tox 
buzzings of insects, yet I was convinced I was 
listening to each separate sound as it was pro- 
duced. Together they created a most extraordinary 
Gader< 7] cannot (call st any Jother thing but 
UOraer. Il tewas antorder ‘of sounds “that had a 
pattern; that is, every sound happened in sequence 
Haxine=spactern of noises had spaces in between the 
sounds,..the timing of each sound was a unit in 
the overall pattern of sound. Thus the spaces or 
pausesein between sounds were...hobes in a struc- 
ture. ''6 


HUNTER- - - 
(Also: Hunting, Hunting Power.) 
Seer PUAGE OF VPREDILECTION; POWER, STOPPING. THE 
WORLD. 
"To be a hunter means that one knows a great deal... 
It means that one can see the world in different 
ways In order to-be.a hunter one must™be in, per- 
fect balance with everything else...A hunter leaves 
very bittie sto chance.:.Hunters must be exceptional- 
ly tight individuals."79 "A hunter must live as a 
Rhumeer an order to draw the most. out of his Life... 
A hunter...must know that there are powers on this 
earth that gute men and animals and everything that 
Smal vane, 11 


IMPECCAELE--R 
See WARRIOR, TRUST IN ONE'S PERSONAL POWER. 


INACCESSIBLE--- 
"The art of a hunter is to become inaccessible... 
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To be unavailable means that you deliberately 
avoid exhausting yourself and others...to be 
inaccessible doesn't mean to hide or to be se- 
Cretive.sslt aeesn't mean’ that *you cannot idéal 
with people either...A hunter deals intimately 
with his world and yet he is inaccessible to 
that same world....He is inaccessible because 
he's not squeezing his world out of shape. He 
taps it lightly, stays for as long as he needs 
to, and then swiftly moves away leaving hardly 
acunark ot 


INDI CATION--- 
See OMEN. 
"Mescalito actually played with you. That _baffled 
me, because it was an indication [omen].'"73 "What 
you saw was...an_omen!...A very important indica- 
tion about you. "7/4 


INDULGENCE-=- 
"The indulgence of denying [yourself] is by far 
the worst; it forces us to believe we are doing 


great things when in effect we are only fixed 
within ourselves:"/> ("To beoathermit is an in- 
dulgence..."/© “There are no diseases...only in- 
dulging. And you indulge yourself in trying to 
explain everything."’7 "Carlos is indulging in 
his confusion.''78 


INS TRUMENE- = 


‘ic. «maiz-pinto asimerely an “instrument, mot an 
ally nes Madiz-pintos crystals and feathers tare 


mere toys in comparison with an ally."79 


KEEPERS 
See OTHER WORLD. 


KEY OL NT==3 
mSonceryews: toapply tone’ siwPll ito. aakey jormt ss. 
Bimean syourtcar is the spark plugs. That's 7a 
key joint for me. I can apply my will to it and 
your car won't work." 0 


KNOWLEDGE-- - 
See LEARNING. 
LEARNING--- 
(Also: Learning How To Become a Crow.) 


See CROW: LEARNING HOW TO MOVE, MOVING, LEARNING 
HOW TO SEE, SEEING. 

"There is only one way to learn, and that way is 
to get down to business. To only talk about power 
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is useless. If you want to know what power is, 

and if you want to store it, you must tackle 
everything yourself."81 Vo ue LCarniine through con- 
versation was not only a waste, but stupidity, 
because siicarnine was the most difficult task a 

man could undertake...the limits of his learning 
are determined by his own nature...certain kinds 

of knowledge were too powerful for the strength I 
had, and to talk about them would only bring harm 
fORMes. -nOmmatecer how frightening learning is, it 
is morevterribtegte think«ofla man without dan*ally, 
or without knowledge...knowledge was indeed power.''82 
UManG@livessonty to Learn: »Andgiftthesléearnseiteis 
becauscuthateismenemnatureso£ hispdoty for good+or. 
bad."83 "Our lot as men is to learn and one goes 
to knowledge as one goes to war."84 "We are men 
and our lot is to learn and to be hurled into in- 
conceivable new worlds.'""82 "...you will learn in 
SpireenOrc yoursei tee that ’sithe rule. "86 wee, YOUL 
body has learned certain things, even against your 
desire...your body now needs to come back to me 

and learn more.''8 "Learning is never what one 
Gxpects.6 Evervyasteprot learning LTSaagnew faskeee''58 


LINES OF THE WORLD--- 
"Whenever your hand remains warm you can actually 
feel the lines of the world with it...there were 
int@mmite nunbers of anes? thatwjoaned:us to, things 
Me.hewwas tryanesto makesme feel the Lanes: of the 
world with his eyes."89 "The sun was almost over 
thewhorizon: ilewasalookins dairectiys»anto;iteand 
then I saw the ‘lines of the world.' I actually 
perceived the most extraordinary profusion of flu- 
orescent white lines which criss-crossed everything 
around me." 


LITE PLESSMOKE=<- 
“ume. because thessmoke:isimy ally Ll don teneed, to 
smoke anymore. I can call him anytime, anyplace... 
I mean I go to him freely."91 “My ally “ais¥ the 
little smoke, but that does not mean that my ally 
isin the smoking mixture, or in the mushrooms, 
or in my pipe. They all have to be put together 
to get me to the ally, and that ally I call little 
smoke for reasons of my own...The ally is not in 
the smoke...The smoke takes you to where the ally 
is, and when you become one with the ally you don't 
ever have to smoke again. From then on you can 
summon your_ally at will and make him do anything 
you want."92 "The little smoke removes the body 
and one is free...with the aid of the little smoke 
one cannot be stopped or locked in." 
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LEZARD==- 
pee DIRECTION. 


MAKING SOMEONE SOLID--- 
See SOLID. 


MAKING A SPIRIT CATCHER--- 
pee SPIRIT EL CATCHER. 


MAN OF KNOWLEDGE--- 
"A man of knowledge is one who has followed truth- 
fully the hardships of learning...one who has, 
without rushing or faltering, gone as far as he 
can in unraveling the secrets of power and know- 
ledge...He must challenge and defeat his four 
Nactunat cnemies... A 5man can ‘call; himself a man of 
knowledge only if he is capable of defeating all 
four of them...:To be a man of knowledge has no 
permanence. One is never a man of knowledge, not 
really. Rather, one becomes a man of knowledge 
fOWear Very =Drict instant, catter defeating the four 
natural enemies."94 "...only a crackpot would 
undertake the task of becoming a man of knowledge 
of his own accord. A sober-headed man has to be 
tricked into doing it."9° "...a man of knowledge 
bives*bysacting. not by thinking about acting, nor 
by thinking about what he will think when he has 
finished acting. A man of knowledge chooses a 
path with heart and follows it; and then he looks 
and rejoices and laughs; and then he sees and 
Knows. | Hewknows” thatahis lifeswill -besover  ali™=too 
soon; he knows that he, as well as everybody else, 
is not going anywhere; he knows, because he sees, 
that nothing is more important than anything else. 
In other words, a man of knowledge has no honor, 
nov dronity, no tanidy, no’ Name, no country, “but 
only “life “to be lived, and under these circumstan- 
Ces hrs uonly tie toshis fellow men 1s his con- 
trolled folly."99 "In order to become a man of 
knowledge one must be a warrior..." "Any warrior 
could become a man of knowledge...a warrior is an 
impeccable hunter that hunts power. If he succeeds 
in his hunting he can be a man of knowledge." 


MEETING WITH AN ALLY--- 
See ALLY, WARRIOR. 


MESCALITO--- 
Gmetwas not a‘dog!.s. this is the only way to. under- 
Stand it) © Tt"s “the only way!’ “It was “he” who 
played with you....Mescalito actually played with 
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you...it was an indication...Mescalito pointed you 
out to me and by doing that he told me you were the 
chosen man."99 "He is just a protector and a teach- 
ef, ‘He 15: sa power....not the same for everybody... 
There are no common forms...He appears in any form 
to those who know him only a little, but to those 
who know him well, he is always constant...He ap- 
PCa tis ns jl aSena seman lake nus 3 ores a light."100 

"At that moment I felt a great surge of wisdom 
engulfing me. A conjecture I had played with for 
three years turned then into a certainty...whatever 
is contained in the cactus Lophophora williamsii 
had nothing to do with me in order to exist as an 
encity si! Fit oles by.itself out there, at large. 
I knew it then."192 


MOOD OF A WARRIOR--- 
wine shittle 'erow pomtedtoutethatuspeciineuspot ato 
me, and at that spot I saw the opportunity of making 
you understand how one acts while one is in the 
mood of aiwarrior...Everything you did last night 
was done in a proper mood...You had a degree of 
abandon, and at the same time you had a degree of 
control sovertyourselfs..To\,elimb i thatywall ingdark- 
ness required that you had to hold on to yourself 
andslet«so lof yoursehitnat ,theisamertines «thats 
what I call the mood of a warrior...You can spur 
yourself ibeyond your Liamits if-you are-in the)proper 
mood. ‘A warrior makes his own mood...It's conven- 
Lentuto alwayssactein. suchhasmoods.4ktpeuts «through 
the crap and leaves. one purified...One needs the 
moodvtofr+a.warriorneanwevery =sanglesactys.ia achieve 
the mood of a warrigr issnot a*simplesmatters, It 
is a revolution." "A man goes to knowledge as 
he goes to war, wide awake, with fear, with respect, 
and with absolute assurance." trechesnatures ot 
one's acts was unimportant as long as one acted as 
a warrior."195 "The hardest thing in the world is 
to assume the mood of a warrior."106 


MOVING-- - 

' ...a brujo can move a thousand miles in one second 
to see what is going on."107 ".,.don Juan ordered 
me to return to the fog and asked me to pay strict 
attention to his voice because he was going to guide 
me so I could learn how to move; he said that once 
I saw the bubbles I should board one of them and let 
it carry me."108 "You did very well...Today you 
learned that a brujo uses the water to move...not 
really learned how to move using the water, but I 
had learned that a brujo could do that, and that he 
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had deliberately told me to look at the bank of 
the stream so I could check my movement.''109 


NAMES - - - 
™...there were other names for the devil's weed, 
but they were not to be used, because the calling 
of a name was a serious matter, especially if one 
is learning to tame an ally power...names were 
reserved to be used only when one was calling for 
hel peeinemoments of great stress and need, and?<. 
such moments happen sooner or_later in the life 
of whoever seeks knowledge." 


NATURAL ENEMIES--- 
"Fear! A terrible enemy---treacherous, and diffi- 
Cult CoPovercome..-He must be fully afraid, and” yet 
HewmMuUstPnoOGastop. “Phat is the rule! ....1t happens 
little by Wittle, and yet the fear is vanquished 
suddenly and fast...he has acquired clarity---a 
Clarreyeotamind whieh, erases fear....Clarity! That 
Clacren OremInds awivch as so hard to obtain. dis= 
pelsuaear, sbut also blinds.....1t forces. the man to 
neversdoubt himself...he must defy his clarity and 
use it only to see, and wait patiently and measure 
carefully before taking new steps;...he will arrive 
at a position where nothing can harm him any more... 
It°will be’ true power...Power! Power is the strong- 
ests of allenemies >. sHes commands; he begins by 
taking calculated risks. and ends’ in making rules, 
beeause he is#master..:He-has come to realize. the 
power he has seemingly conquered is in reality 
nevershise..linhewcan, see that. clarity and power, 
without control over himself are worse than a 
mistake, he will reach a point where everything is 
held in check...and, almost without warning he will 
come upon the last.of his enemies: Old age! This 
enemy’ is the cruelest of all, the one he won't be 
able to defeat completely, but only fight away... 
BUD tt asmanesiloughs off his (tiredness and (lives 
his fate through, he can then be called a man of 
knowledge, if only for the brief moment when he 
Succeeds «in fighting off his) last, invincibide ene- 
my. That moment of clarity, power, and knowledge 
is enough. "111 


NOT - DOING =='- 
"Soetomotedo. whatel knew how to do was the key 
to power. "112 WT Yamecoing to ‘teli*you about=some- 
thing that is very simple but very difficult to ~ 
perform; I am going to talk to you about not-doing, 
in "spite of the faet that there is no way to talk 
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abvouttityabecause at is the body ‘that does it... 
Not-doing is so difficult and so powerful that 

you should not_ mention it...until you have stopped 
the sworlde, . ils "A warrior always tries to 
artect the tforcesoLudoing  byvchaneing it into not- 
doing."114 "Not-doing is very simple but very 
derfliculte... Weaisenot aomatter of understanding 
dtmbutsofrmastermnonite'lls ."Shadowsiareslike 
doors, the doors of not-doing."116 "Everything 

I have taught you so far has been an aspect of 
not-doing...A warrior applies not-doing to-every- 
thing in the world...You must let your own body 
discover the power and the feeling of not-doing."11/7 


OMEN === 


",....what we were doing was not a test, that we 
were waiting for an omen, and if the omen did not 
come the conclusion would be that I had not suc- 
ceeded in hunting power, in which case I would be 
free from any further_ imposition, free to be as 
stupidvas  Iywanted:" 


OPENINGSONE'S»GAP-=s 


See GAP. 


OTHER WORLD--- 


"The particular thing to learn 1s how to’get tothe 
crack between the worlds and’ how to enter the other 
world. There is a crack between the two worlds, 
the world of diableros and the world of living men. 
There is a place where the two worlds overlap. The 
€tacktisitheres "122 “You'd haventosmoke tny sm2rx- 
ture...Then the keeper of the other world will 
comes euithiouards therothersworids. Sites snototiie 
world of the dead or the* world of anything. “It's 
justeanother world. There: sno Uwsestel ling syounapout 
Mies sOceeitetor yoursel? "Each of these six 
remainingopoints is a world, just like feeling and 
understanding are two worlds for you..." 1 


OVERCOMING THE GUARDIAN--- 


PATH 


See GUARDIAN. 


OF KNOWLEDGE--- 

"The road of knowledge and power is very difficult 
and very long .Viee "Seek and see the marvels all 
around you."123 "'Why did you stay away, don Juan?' 
Fore thedsame* reason yourdidenindidnit)iakee1 tee 
"Why did you come back?' 'For the same reason you 
have come back Ee as because there is no other 
Waywtorlives:! 24- “Only as ‘avwarrior can jone*sur- 
vive the path of knowledge...Because the art of a 
warrior is to balance the terror of being a man with 
the wonder of being a man." 
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PATH WITH HEART--- 
"Anything is one of a million paths..[un camino 
entre cantidades de caminos]. Therefore you must 
always keep in mind that a path LSeOmLyaavna.t hs 
if you feel you. should not follow it you must not 
stay with it under any conditions...Look at every 
path closely and deliberately. Try it as many 
times as you think necessary. Then ask yourself, 
and yourself alone, one question: Does this path 
have a heart? All paths are the same: they lead 
nowhere...but one has a heart, the other doesn't. 
One makes you strong, the other weakens you." 126 
"Before you embark on it you ask the question: Does 
this epathihavesagheart? \ Lf the answer is. no,icyou 
will know it, and then you must choose another path 
-Anybody would know that. The trouble is nobody 
asks the question...A path without a heart is never 
enjoyable. You. have, to work hard even to take it. 
Ongtivewother hand, a path with heant is easy; 1t 
does not make you work Ste ano eae pe ieee) 
man who only traverses the paths of life is every- 
thing. Today I am neither a warrior nor a diablero. 
For sme ethere +is .onlyvVéhesatrayeliing ‘oOngthe paths 
that have a heart, on any path that may have a 
heart. There I travel, and the only worthwhile 
challenge) for me .1seto traverse 1tsetull length. 
And jthere 1 ‘travel;--lLooking; looking, .breathless- 
Iygibes ines adayatouday. latemaawarr lor 
ehooses to: followsthespathijwith heart. WLt is, the 
consistent choice of the path with heart which makes 
a warrior different from the average man. He knows 
thatpawpathshas heart when hess one with it, when 
he experiences a great peace and pleasure traversing 
itsslensths..lhevthings sanwarrioreselects sto make 
his shields are the items of a path with heart."129 


PATIENCE: 4s 
See WARRIOR. 


PERCEIVING THES WORLD--- 

"perceiving the world' entails a process of ap- 
prehending whatever presents TESe1 f COmusEs) has 
particular 'perceiving' is done with our senses 
and our will.'' 130 "A sorcerer uses his will to 
perceive the world. That perceiving, however, is 
not like hearing. When we look at the world or when 
we hear it, we have the impression that it is out 
there.and»sthat,it)is real. aWhen.we,perceive, the 
world with our will we know that it is not as ‘out 
there' or as 'real' as we think...only a man of 
knowledge perceives the world with his sens¢s and 
with his.will and».ailso.with his,seeing. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY--- 
Titdonitthavesany personalthistory?t:. The’ fact that 
I know whether I am a Yaqui or not does not make 
it personal history...Only when someone else knows 
that does it become personal history. And. I assure 
you. that no one) wall ever*know that®for stre.:iIt 
is best to erase all personal history...because 
that would make us free from the encumbering thoughts 
offother peopre.. sithave;*littletby 1zZttlie, created 
a fog around me and my life...Nobody knows my per- 
sonal history. Nobody knows who I am or what I do. 
Notuevenel:..2bipersonally like the*ultimate freedom 
of being unknown...I'm not concerned with lies or 
truths...Lies are only lies if you have a personal 
history...You must simply show people whatever you 
care to show them, but without ever telling them 
exactly how you've done it."132 


PERSONAL POWER--- 
See POWER. 


PIERCING A “SORCERER=-- 
"I am going to give you a weapon to pierce her... 
You must ram the wild boar right into her navel. 
weeLou must holdAthestwild boar am your left “hand 
and stab her.with it. She is a sorceress and the 
wild boar will. enter her belly and no one in this 
WOnid, "except fanother sorcerer, will secret "stuck 
there.'-This asnot%’an ordinary battle but an 
affair of sorcerers." 


PLACE JOP POWER=-= 
Wihws (is fa iplacetortmowen. ssT iiss ethe place where 
Warriors were buried a long time “ago...All you have 
to \doy1is: icome there 7... Orrspend tthe night ton *this#rock 
imrorder gto rearrange! your féelings ™. Sio0k at that 
cirelé lof boulders... SSFix 1t in your memory ‘and then 
someday a crow will lead you to another one of these 
places. The more perfect its roundness is, the 
greater its power." 13 


PEACE s0F@PREDILECTION-=== 
‘Wingralisthis inityour) mMemony «osthisespoe crs *yours’. 
This morning you saw, and that was the omen. You 
found your spot by seeing...Now properly speaking, 
thi suhaktop. isxyoum place, tyour welored place; 
alaltithat! Sirsa round: you is) under tyour\v’cares Yow must 
look after everything here and everything will in 
tummidlook after yous JAM this*dand fas “faras-*you 
Gam see, asi yours*!..Not) tovtuse but sto remember 1° This 
hildtop, +however,! is’ yours’‘to: use’ for the rest’ of 
your life. I am giving it to you because you have 
found it; yourself’. tts yours. “Accept it...Thts 
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is the place where you will come in dreaming. 

This is the place where you will meet with powers, 
where secrets will someday be revealed to you... 
You are hunting power and this is your place, the 
place where you will store your resources." 159 
wee, CHES SUSHEhe Most rimportantpplace ofeyourvilife... 
This is the place where you will die...This is the 
Site of your last stand...You will die here no 
matter where you are.- Every warrior has a place 
to die. A place of his predilection which is 
soaked in unforgettable memories, where powerful 
events left their mark, a place where he has wit- 
nessed marvels, where secrets have been revealed 
to him, a place where he has stored his personal 
power...A’warrior has the obligation to go back to 
that place of his predilection every time he taps 
power in order to store it there. He either goes 
there foagtiees of walking or by means of dream- 


ange! 1 


POWER- == 
Mew. GnerTre are, POWerS «On this ‘earth that gurde men 
and animals and everything that is living."'15 
"Power was a devastating force that could easily 
léad to one’s death. and had/ito’be treated with 
great care. Becoming available to power had to 
be done gystematically, but always with great cau- 
tion."15 "Power... 1sPantfeeling” that one. has 
about ‘certain things. Power is*personal. It be- 
longs to oneself alone...A hunter of power entraps 
it and then stores it away as his personal finding. 
Thus, personal power grows, and you may have the 
case of a warrior who has so much personal power 
that he becomes a man of knowledge.'"'1139 "Power is 
avery wierd atfair. (In order *to have at and ‘com- 
mand it one must have power to begin with. It's 
possipl es thowe ver, Stokes tonehat ,odatitesoy. la tele, 
until one has enough to sustain oneself in a battle 
of power.'"140 “A warrior never turns his back to 
power without atoning for the favors received. "141 
“Powere 1s a personal! feeling’. :oneamays cadigit, 2a 
mood. Personal power is something that one acquires 
regardless of one's origin...Hunting power is a 
peculiar event...It first has’ to be: an idea, then 
it has tombe setoup,¢step! by step, ande then ,y banged 
It happens...Hunting power is a very strange af- 
fair. ..there 1s nor Wayeto plan it ahead of time. 
Thats what's exciting sahboute 1t. “A warriorepro- 
ceeds’ ass if! he*hade a) plan though, becauseshe trusts 
his personal power. He knows for a fact that it 142 
will make him act in the most appropriate fashion." 
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"Power does not belong to anyone...The key to 
stored power wsethat .t can be used only to help 
someone else store Done ever ee a man does 
hinges on his personal power." : “ACWarrLoOrTr “1S 
impeccable when he trusts his pesonal power re- 
gardless whether it is small or enormous." 


POWER OBJECT--- 
"There are certain objects that are permeated with 
power... Vienemaresscores of such objects which are 
fostered by powerful men with the aid of friendly 
Spirits...Properly speaking, they are in the realm 
of war objects...They are not really objects; rather 
they are types of power...Anything can be a power 
object...The power of an object depends on its own- 
er, on the kind of man he is...These power. objects 
are necessary only when a man does not have an 
atlyoy 


POWER PLANT--- 
See AID. 


RATIONALITY- -- 
wines tis Valiecrazysre lt said vt iWe. are rational 
bezings.* 


PMourren rationale’ he retorteds. “Elan not! 


LOL coursetyou are,"t ihinsisteds "You are one 
of the most rational men I have ever met.' 


PAlIe right!“ hetexclaimed. #* Letsusanot argue. 
I am rational, so what?' 


I involved him in the argument of why it was nec- 
essary for two rational beings to proceed in’ such 
an insane way, as we had proceeded with the lady 
witch. 


PYou’re=rationaly allaright,!)hewsaidetiercely. 

'And that means you believe that you know a lot 
about. the world, but... you thave only seen ‘the 

acts of people. Your experiences are limited only 
to what people have done to you or others. You know 
nothing about this mysterious unknown world. '"146 


REALL IN= -= ; 
VUTHAtY iS. all there 1eitorreality-= -howmy ous 


fertoi a7 


"'Do you mean, don Juan, that neither the world 
of ordinary men nor the world of sorcerers is real?' 
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"They are real worlds. They could act upon 
you. mr 148 
""People? But you said they were phantoms.' 


"I said that they were no longer real. After my 
encounter with the ally nothing was real any 


more.''' 149 
REorECi-== - 
See MOOD OF A WARRIOR. 
RESPONSIBILITY--- 
"To assume the responsibility of one's decisions 
means that one is ready to die for them."159 "When 


a man decides to do something he must go all the 
way...but he must take responsibility for what he 
does. No matter what he does, he must know first 
why he is doing it, and then he must proceed with 
his actions without having doubts or remorse..." 51 


RING OF POWER--- 
Ugewevenywone lof US@asagbornsaewith.tsaglibele iring 
of power...our rings are hooked to the doing of the 
world in order to make the world....A man of know- 
ledge, on the other hand, develops, another ring of 
power. Liewouldsgeal) 2tataesninefofenotsdoingy \be- 
cause itiis hooked to notzdoing.qoWithsthatrring, 
therefore, he can spin another world." 152 "Once 
one knows that world all one needs to bring it 
about is to use that extra ring of power I have 
toldeyou. soreérersthaven’ 153 


RULE==— 
Unt aryl swrshedatowlcarn#l had tostollow thegruke 
meu Lot settVYoutwHidihavectorwane, ithereamerwayel 
did¢g until youn givevthessmokentovsomeone elses-= 
he you evertmaster 10, $08 ,coursedeg hensyou wild 
see how a man looks. That is the rule."155 "... 
youmwnltelearntintspite Offyourselae w@rhatessthe 
rule."156 "Don't be angry...It was not an ordinary 
tricky. “lt was thentules'1o/ 


SEEINGZZo 
(Also: TiSeemne AngAldy ; thSceingiPasteivents) 
“In the. case of seeingss.thinking tsenottateisce 
sue."158 "Seeing is not a matter of talk."159 
"If you want to see you have to let the smoke 60 
guide you...I won't talk about this anymore."1 
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""What are the tentacle-like fibers, don Juan?' 


‘They ares the |tentacles that come out of) a: man's 
body which are apparent to any sorcerer who sees. 
Sorcerers act toward people in accordance to the 
way they see their tentacles.'"161 


"Seeing is not so simple and anly the smoke can 
give you the speed you need to catch a glimpse of 
that fleeting world...The world, when you see, is 
MOtmas yOu think m0 is now.'104 (7) seeing” 
dispelled the PiUston OL VICtOry. or defeat, or 
suffering." 5 Loceingo 25 not a force; but rather 
a way of getting through things...If a man sees 
hePdoesnt+have to live like a warrior, or Tike 
anything else, for he can see things as they really 
are and direct his life accordingly...Upon learn- 
ing to see he no longer needs to live like a war- 
rior nor be a sorcerer. Upon learning to see a man 
becomes everything by becoming nothing. He, so to 
speak, Vanisnes sand yet Nels sti liethere seeing 
is for impeccable men. Temper your spirit now, 
becomewarwarrior{}silearnhto! Seesandathenty oul 1 ly know 
that there is no end to the new worlds for our 
vision.'"' 164 "When you see there are no longer 
familiar features in the world. Everything is new. 
Everything has never happened before. The world 

is incredible."165 "Seeing is not a matter of 
looking and keeping quiet...Seeing is a technique 
oneijhasdtor hearnd!! 100an"e2 al seeing Masganprocess 
independent of the allies and the techniques of 
SOnCeTY.. <3. 0CCInCelsnnotesonceny .WeYeu one may 
easily confuse them, because a man who sees can 
Kearny ain nottinesat.all.eto manipulate anvally 

and may become a sorcerer. On the other hand, a 
man may learn certain techniques in order to com- 
mand an ally and thus become a sorcerer, and yet 

he may never learn to see. Besides, seeing is con- 
trary to sorcery. Seeing makes one realize the 
unimportance of it alI.™ 167 "A man who sees is 
every ania ingeonparisone the sorcerersrsiaisad 
fellow.'"1 § "...,only by seeing can a man of 
knowledge know.'' 169 "Since you're not concerned 
with seeing, things look very much the same way 
every time you look at them. When you learn to 
see, 2.vabthingtas never? the>sameyevery,. time you 
SeGoit; andwyet 1tisetie same.) 1/06 s) ewhat ah 
want you to learn is seeing. Perhaps you know 

now that seeing happens only when one sneaks 
between the worlds, the world of ordinary people 
and the world of sorcerers."' 171 "Power plants 

are only an-aid..sThe! real thing: isswhen the. body 
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featizes jthatyutican see. “Only -then’ is: onéi<cap- 
able of knowing that the world we look at every 
day is only a description...In order to see one 
must learn the way sorcerers look at the world 

and thus the ally has to be summoned, and once 
that is idonesitucomess'' 1/2 .'"Seeing, of course, 
is the final accomplishment of a man of knowledge, 
and seeing is attained only when one has stopped 
the world through the technique of not-doing.” I73 


SEEING AN ALLY--- 
See “ALLY. 


SELF- IMPORTANCE--- 
"Self-importance is another thing that must be 
dropped just like personal history."17 


SHADOW- - - 
See NOT-DOING. 


SHI BDD=-- 
““h.ca@ewarrionuseleetsmthevitems that .makeehps iworld:. 
He selects deliberately, for every item he chooses 
is a shield that protects him from the onslaughts 
of ythes forces whe Wisetuying ptoyuse ls eAswarrior would 
use has itshields te vprotecerhimselt fromehis ally... 
An average man who is equally surrounded by those 
inexplicable forces is oblivious to them because 
herhas .other kinds p#otmspecralishields touprotect 
himself....The things people do are the shields 
agains t=thesforces that wsurround éus. <iathesthings 
a warrior Selects toemake Nis, Shields; are the items 
Oftatpath with heart." 97> 


SNEAKING BETWEEN THE WORLDS--- 
See SEEING. 


SOLID<=-- . 
"T'11 have tortake you ito the*water again inthe 
twilight.3.You're not *solidsyet and: youwshouldnit 
be alone today."!176 "Unfortunately, you need the 
water to become solid again when you use the little 
smoke; that puts you at a disadvantage. If you 
don't use the water you will probably die, but if 
youndo Vuse¢ltwatherspiritnwill ttrakenyoursy Li, 


SORCERER= 73 
"ie. arumaSter sorcerer wwaseanvyeagle, iorjrather.: he 
could make himself into an eagle...an evil sorcerer 
was. isamrowl. Seakeneldnotathe ni chtras bruposelaricos ’ 
lyric#sorcerers; meaning \thendilettante OE ae 
preferred other animals---a crow, for example." 
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WOOLGCTY jis: Comappay one’ s wild’ toa key joint... 
percery, is" intverzerence.’ A sorcerer’ searches’ and 
finds the key joint of anything he wants to affect 
and” then hetappiaes#hise will to it.’ A sorcerer 
doesn't have to see to be a sorcerer, all he has 
to know is how to use his will."179 “The morning 
isa, badetime toreasorcerers.'’ 180 


2OUL==' 
“SOMETIMES aeavaplero=may catch a soulvand! push* it 
through the entrance [to the other world] and leave 
tein’ the custocyeoL hrswhelper until he robs’ the 
persons ot aliens weli power. InVother cases... the 
diablero may keep it inside his pouch, because it 
isetoo hard’ to’ carryait otherwise."181 tars cues Whoa 
ever found one of those beings under inappropriate 
circumstances I should never attempt to struggle 
with it because it would kill me. It would rob 
my soul. So I should throw myself to the ground 
and bear it until the morning.''182 


SPINNING WITH :-THE ALLY-—~ 
"After I grabbed it we began to spin. The ally made 
me twird) but! ] didwt lets go." Wer Spun, through the 
air with such’ speed=and=foree that’ | couldn't see 
anymore. Everything was fogsy. ~The Spinning went 
On.y and’ on, and one] “suddenly Ivtelt¢ that» 1 was 
standing on the ground again...I had an ally.''183 
PYouridally*will@spinwyou, alone, into unknown 
worlds? .. Spinning with your ally wid change your 
idea of the world ...That idea is everything; and 
when that changes, the world itself changes."184 


THE SPIRIT--- 
See WARRIOR. 


SUR iat ; 
"There are three kinds of beings...those that cannot 
give anything because they have nothing to give, 
those@’that@can*onty causesfrignt, and those” that 
HaVewoLets’s othe rCliurdatypenOtesp iit tiWase d= td ue 
wives al OLVETVOESSCeNéetS” Mihatespeetal type exis 
ted in lonely, abandoned places, places which were 
almost inaccessible...There were many ways in which 
suchear being put’ da warrior to the vese. ..cney were 
truly dangerous forces, and although they could not 
kill a’man hand to hand;*they could cause his death 
bye tricht ,Wor "by detuanly@ferttine “obycets) tall on 
him, *or*by ‘appeadring*suddently *and causing him to..% 
gO"vover-a precipices.s When a man’ 1s-facing Che ally, 
thesgiver of "secrets, “he has*to:.:grab’it* before 
it grabs him...wrestle the spirit to the ground and 
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keep it there until it gives him power. "185 "SL 
yust tapped ttheyspirrt of the water hole. «:That 
type of spirit should be tapped when the water 
hole is dry, when the spirit has retreated into 
the mountains.''186 


SPIRIT CATCHER- -- 
"Mine is a wild boar. When you get one you will 
realize that it is alive and can teach you the 
different, soundsentarkes,, With practice. you will 
Cet Ttomknow Vommespixrit catcher so well that to- 
gether you will make sounds full of power.'"'187 
“the ally showedvousar spirit catcher that he got 
from his pouch. You need one if you are going to 
Gaus eink il tei sraipers. With at lL «can call.the 
JIL VES , OL mysOwnmaisnys Orelecan. cai) the ispirits 
Guathe water holesmethncaspiritseot rivers, the 
spirits of mountains...Those spirits are helpers. 
They are hard to handle and ‘sort of, dangerous. Ope 
needs an impeccable will to hold them at bay "4 


SEOl-=- 
"...a Spot meant a place where a man could feel 
naturally happy and strong...not every place was 
good to.sit or be on and that wathin the confines 
of the porch there was one spot that was unique, 
avspot where] pcoumlaimbesgatimy very best....I1I-.had 
tom teelSrall thesposciplemspots ainatywere acces - 
sible until I could_determine without a doubt which 
was the right one! "He said that the good one 
Was, GCalbhed the sitvovand the bad one. the enemy...... 
these two places were the key to a man's well-being, 
especially for a man who was pursuing knowledge. 
The sheer act of ee we on one's spot created 
superior strength.. ."19 botanic world. there 
were good and bad spots for me..."191 


STOPPING THE WORLD--- 

"..-.in order to, stop the world you must stop doing 
...the proper thing to do, which a warrior does if 
he wants -to stop «the world) isto, enbarge.sa little 
GOGK “0% cany) other ething. by mot.doin wl aa tvee xak 
Gem Ie-had. run wp. the ial) storsdear lite Lowas iniga 
perfect state for "stopping the world." Combined 
in that state were fear, awe, power and death..." 
twee. sit was a technique practiced by those who were 
hunting for power, a technique by virtue of which 
the world as we know it was made to collapse."194 
"- 2once you know whats me Us «like “to stop the twornld 
you realize there is a reason for it...one of the 
arts off.a. warrior 15 to collapse the world for a 
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specific reason and_then restore it again in order 


tonkeep: one Livangs ! 


and you might have even seen. 


Way. yous topped? the world 


A magical being 


told you something and your body was capable of 
understanding it because the world had collapsed... 
What stopped inside you yesterday was what people 
have been telling you the world is like...Yes- 
eee cle world became as sorcerers tell you it 


is "1 


STORING PERSONAL POWER--- 
see, POWER: 


STRATEGY--- 
See WARRIOR. 


a RUNGE = 


UTheywearecnotyrocksterthey are strings. ’They will 
hold your spot suspended...I'm going to toss each 
Oofpthesenstringsieowyou.cebachloftethese istaestring, 
a string that could kill us if we leave it around 


loose; 
bee. the 


so you simply can't make any mistakes."19 
"bed of strings' was made exclusively to 


aldow a= warriors tolartavetateacertaincestate of 


peace and well-being.'"'198 


STRIKING A BLOW AT A DISTANCE--- 
see FLYING, 


SURUGGEES => 
See WARRIOR. 


SUMMONING THE ALLY--- 
See ALLYotSERING® 


TAMING AN ALLY--- 


"You know nothing about 


the forces you're tapping...You have succumbed to 
the force of the water-hole spirit and now it can 


See ALLY. 

TAP--- 
(Alisocugiappings An Ally. } 
“Youve tappedpan ally." 99 
take you at any time.''200 

TRAP- - - 


UPL Mmuereens. .* 


Get out of there. 
Get Out, Os te 


Cette it OU... 1. CUslave ano: time. 
Thetwater istaboutweo=trap you. 
Gute! Seong! ("201 
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"IT began moving my arm and in a short while my 
hand became ice cold. I had begun to feel a 


sort of mushiness around my hand. It was as if 
I were paddling through some heavy viscous liquid 
matter. 


Don Juan made a sudden movement and grabbed my arm 
torstop thefmotion... 


"Not-doing is only for very strong warriors and you 
don't have the power to deal with it yet. Now you 
will only trap horrendous things with your hand, 11202 


DRECK == 
"Whatever I have done to you today was a trick... 
The rule is’ that “a’man of knowledge has to trap ‘his 
apprentice. Today I have ons you and I have 
tricked you into learning."'20 ihe average man, 
in ignorance, believes that those forces can be 
explained or changed...The sorcerer, on the other 
hand, does not think of explaining or changing then; 
Pmstead he Uses suena, o1ces Dy redirecting himself 
and -adaptine to thenmrdirections. \That's his trick. 
There sis very Iut tle. tomsoncery once you find Vout 
es: trick! 4 


TRUST IN ONE'S PERSONAL POWER--- 
See POWER. 


UNDERSTANDING- - - 
"Tf you say you understand my knowledge, you have 
done nothing new.. sAs far as [I know there are only 
eight points a man is capable of handling. Perhaps 
men cannot go beyond@that. And Isaid handling, not 
understanding; did you getethat’...Yourrproblem 1s 
that you want. to understand everything. If you in- 
sist on understanding you're not considering your 
entire lot as a human being...Understanding is only 
atvery “small .atfairr, "so=very smalls. sYou, fark every 
time because of your insistence on understanding.''295 
"Sure Vi Scan explain anything... “Bue could you under- 
Stand it 272008 "Génaro and Ivare acting from here." 
he'said’and'pointed to one of the centers of radia- 
ton *innis*diracran.a) And ae 1senot the center vor 
understanding, yet you know what it is.'"207 


USING DEATH AS AN ADVISOR--- 
see * DEATH: 


VENTURING INTO THE UNKNOWN--- 
see DEATH. 
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WAITING FOR WILL--- 
See WILL. 


WARRIOR- - - 
“ATWAaALTION Sshouldabe preparedsonly “to battle...:The 
Spirit ‘of tatwarrcror.istnot -gedredtto.. Swinning “or 
losings athe ssparitsotea warrior, Pseegeared ‘only. .to 
struggle, and ee Struggle ils taygwarrior's last 
battle on earth."498 " | the difference between 
a nuntereand aawarmOr 1s that arwarrior’ is on his 
way to power, while a hunter knows nothing or very 
Hettiienabout ite 40 'A warrior uses his will and 
his patience tomsoreet. In factca warrior has only 
his will and his patience with them he builds any- 
thing the wants."210 (fife for ‘a’warrior is ‘an ‘exer- 
cise in strategy...a warrior is never available.."411 
"A warrior is never idle and never in a hurry... 
To meet “an ally “a manymust be “a*spotless warrior or 
the ally may turn against him and destroy him.''212 


WELL-=BETING=- > 
"...you want to remain the same even at the cost of 
your well-being."213 "...well-being was a condition 
one had to groom, a condition one had to become 
acquaanted wi. thransougers torscek 3C....The trick 1s in 
what one emphasizes...We either make ourselves mis- 
erable, Or we makerourselves strong., The: amount of 
work is the same." 


WIDE- AWAKE- - - 
See MOOD OF A WARRIOR. 


Wie i= = 
"Will is something very spectal.” It happens mys- 
teriously. ‘There: 1s no vrealjway of telling how one 
uses it, except that the results of using the will 
ane astounding ...A warrior. knows that he as waiting 
for his will...oWhat a sorcerer calls will is a power 
within ourselves. It is not a thought, or an object 
or awish. To stop asking questions 1S not will 
because it needs thinking and wishing. Will is what 
can make you succeed when your thoughts tell you that 
you're defeated. Will is what makes you invulnerable. 
Will is what sends a sorcerer through a wall; 
through space; to the moon, if he wants...He des- 
cribed will as a’ force which was the true link 
between men_and the world."215 “Wael sa. Loree: 
a power." 
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WORLD- -- 
",..the world was whatever we perceive, in any 
manner we may choose to perceive."217 "Why should 
the world be only as you think it is? Who gave 
you the authority to say .so?..sThe world is very 
Strange at this time of day [sunset}.218 "The 
worldy1s a Mystery... And it is not. at all as you 
Dictune dt... oleimwaadt. 1S .also.as,youspicture it, 
DUtL ‘thats cireteatieathere 1s 7tottne.world: there 
IS Much Mone stomneer are .Lo 


THE WORLD ACTING UPON SOMEONE--- 
See REALITY. 


WORTHY 7OPPONENT——-— 
Wee. the: InStane onerpegins to. live like a warrior, 
one 1s novloneertordinary....1 didn't find you a 
worthy opponent because I wanted to play with you, 
OpEtease s0U, Of annoy you. ~A worthy opponent 
might spur you on; under the influence of ‘la 
Calatina' you may have to make use of everything 
Imivave taught, vou. Yousdon’ t have any other al- 
ternative.''220 
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APPENDIX B 


AN ALPHABETICAL, LISTING OF CONCEPTS 
IN DON JUAN'S CONCEPTUAL SYSTEM, AND 


FAMILIAR ANALOGUES 


The list of terms denoting concepts in don Juan's 
conceptual system will be given alphabetically; where a 
term is ambiguous, subscripts will be used to indicate 
each clearly separate sense in which it is used. Where- 
ever possible, familiar concepts which are’ analogous or 
which overlap in their range of application will be pro- 
vided, with a rough estimate of the degree of overlap 
Peach, son auscalemoneecot. G0"), MLN, fo, cand. “'S', 
andscate “nowpapparenceanadtocue, "slight overlap," "con- 
siderable Aes AnG@ucotal,..Ot Neary acotal, Overlap, | 
respectively). "D' will indicate obvious important dis- 
analOcdes Oraaqudla sicaclonsneso- the wesult. will bea; con- 
ceptual determination of the alien concepts. In some 
cases where there appear to be no familiar concepts which 
are analogous, I may provide unfamiliar analogues (i.e., 
concepts taken from other conceptual systems) and give 
their oriein: 

ABANDON (2) abandon; let oneself go; D: at the same 
time, one must be in complete control. 
ABANDON ONESELF (2) voluntarily relinquish self- 


control; put oneself at the mercy of one's 
environment. 
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ABSOLUTE ASSURANCE (3) complete self-confidence. 

ACCESSIBLE (2) accessible; unguardedly exposed; D: 
it involves a mental state rather than mere 
physical presence of proximity. 

PEGPONY (2) Vactian; De the importance of action is the 
effect it has on the subject rather than on ob- 
yectshin  thesworlday It:is invariably reflexive. 

SEPEGIO(Z). atiects GUeukthere as greatwdyscrepancy in 
the sorts of entities which can be affected by 
and which can affect men. 

AGREEMENT FROM THE WORLD (1) an event which provides 
immediate evidence supporting a particular asser- 
tion; -D: the event 1s not obviously logically 


or causally related to what is asserted; it 
merely occurs immediately after the assertion. 


AID (0) 
ALERT, (3) alert. 
ALLY, (a *power* ).- (0) 


AEGY so: (a -"sparre” )i* €0) 


Z 
ALLY, ADVISING A MAN (0) 

ALLY, CARRYING A MAN OUTSIDE HIMSELF (0) 

ALLY, FURTHERING A MAN'S KNOWLEDGE (0) 

ALLY, GIVING STRENGTH (0) 

ALLY2 GIVING POWER (0) 

ALLY] REMOVING A MAN'S BODY (0) 

ALLY, 2 TAPPING A MAN (0) 

ANGER (3) anger. 

APPRENTICE (3) apprentice. 

ATTACHMENT (3) attachment. 

BATTLE (1) battle; D: although physical combat may be 
involved, the forces against which the battle is 

directed are non-material. It involves being in 


a particular state of mind, and possibly following 
certain rules... 
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BATTLE OF POWER (0) 

BECOMING A MAN OF KNOWLEDGE (0) 
BECOMING ACCESSIBLE TO POWER (0) 
BECOMING ONE WITH THE ALLY, (0) 


THE BEGINNING (2) starting point; point of reference; 
Dil SSP ixedpoings gor reference yane wiilllusory) and 
exist only in thought. One is always in the 
eternal here and now. 


BEING IN PERFECT BALANCE WITH EVERYTHING (0) (going 
with the flow, as in Eastern philosophy and rel- 
igion) 


BENEFAGTOR, (2) instructor who chooses his student(s) ; 
D; -The relationship is more like a craftsman/ 
apprentice relationship. The most significant 
difference is that the benefactor must trick his 
apprentice into learning. 


BODY (3) body. 
BRING ABOUT THE WORLD OF SORCERERS (0) 


BRUJO (2) medicine man, curer, witch, sorcerer; a per- 
son with extraordinary; usually “evil ‘powers; 
D: The powers which he has are not mysterious; 
their acquisition and use are fully intelligible 
i” terms*of don Juan's system. 


CHANGE? (2) altering personality on character; we): Wihiis 
is only regarded as a preparation for the change, 
which happens suddenly. 


CHANGE 9 (2) dramatic and suddén personal change; D: 
in don Juan's system, a: man 15) "realidy" unchange- 
able; 


CHANGE (0) 


CHOOSING AN APPRENTICE (2) selecting able students; 
DP elie sél’'ectironGis. based son SomensitpylLeiirstrealtly 
impersonal forces which decide who is able to 
pursue the course; the benefactor must heed the 
omens. . 


CLARITY# (2) state of mind..in which one sees things clearly; 
D: “although thissis: a desirable state, in! don 
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Juan's system it is also a limitation which 
must be overcome; there is much more to learn- 
ing than merely seeing things clearly. 


CLOSING ONE'S GAP (0) 


COLOR (3))-coler.fincliding-associatedseffects); Ds: 
The effect of colors is personally determined 
rather than universal; the presence of certain 
Golors mavyebemsitoniticant rin’ gurding action. 


CONSTANT (2) invariable; predictable. 
CONTROL.(€3) control. 
CONTROLLED FOLLY (0) 
COURAGE (3)-courage. 


CREATING POWER OBJECTS. (O)eblessing medals, crucifixes, 
ete. (Christianrty ). 


CROW (2) .crow;, D: They are unique among birds in that 
their call or flight is an omen. Furthermore, they 
are of a form which a man can learn to assume. 


DEATH (2) death; The Grim Reaper; D: This is somewhat 
of an: anthropomorphic concept of death; yet it is 
personal and takes on a unique form for each of 
UST eLt hasea, Locavon etOnOurelerttaat arm sscleng ch’. 


DECTSION..(3) decision. 


DEFEAT (2) ‘defeat; D: The ways in which one may meet 
defeat are more esoteric; e.g., of the four nat- 
ural enemies, only fear'is a familiar foe. 


DETACHMENT (3) detachment. 


DETECT MESSAGES (1) find hidden meanings; D: The mes- 
sages have practical import. The circumstances 
under which one receives them are never ordinary. 


DEVIL'S «WEED (1): daturayphant, D: - Asian jen tuty .ot :duak 
nature, devil's weed is also non-material insofar 
as it is used in the system. 


DIABLERO (1) evil sorcerer (cf. BRUJO); D: A diablero 
is a brujo who can:change form at will, and become 
an animal. 
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DIRECTION (3) direction (usually using compass orien- 
tatronjr 


DIVINING (3) divining. 
DOING (1) ordinary everyday activity; D: This cate- 
gory does.not exhaust the possibilities of action; 


it° gains sense from-a contrast with not-doing. 


DREAMING (1) dreaming while aware that one is dreaming; 
D: The degree of control and deliberation involv- 
ed make it equivalent to the state of being 
awake. One is able to perform extraordinary 
feats. 


EMISSARIES (0) 
ENGAGE A WORTHY OPPONENT (0) 
EXPLANATION (3) explanation. 


BEART GL)2 fear; anxiety: ew): ehe1s not desirable to elim- 
inate fear, only to overcome it. 


PEELING (1) feeding (mot as in the sense of touch) ; 
impression; Pep yee teerswaetormn OL perceptron more 
basicuthan the Senses® and not opposed to them. 

FEELING “THE "LINES “OF ®THE@WORLD (0) 

FEELING (THE ‘WORED (0) 

FIBERS (0) 

EBNDING A SPOTS (1) fchoosing Wa comfortable * location; 
D:solt is a technique which requires that one 
feel with one's eyes. 

PEYENG GC) )eastral travel (mysticismrvand the occult.) 

FOLLOWING THE RULE (1) obeying instructions; adhering 
to @ritual; D: The mental orientation is impor- 
tant. not merely, thesovert procedure. 9 Ihe ract- 


ionale for some rules is intuitively obvious; for 
others, apparently quite arbitrary. 


FORCE (0) 
FORCES GUIDING MEN'S LIVES (0) 
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Gran Or -POWER! i(jetsechningue: for runningyin the; dark; 
Di This irequimes)ta; state of controlled abandon. 


GAP (0) 


GATHERING POWER PLANTS (3) collecting peyote, jimson 
weed, mushrooms, etc. 


GETTING A HELPER (0) 

GETTING INTO THE OTHER WORLD (0) 

GRABBING ONTO SOMETHING WITH ONE'S WILL (0) 
GREEN FOG (0) 

GUARDIAN (0) 


HANDLE (1) cope with; D: .That with which one copes 
Gannot, be understood; witsis a non-cognitive 
aACCAV LY. 


HAVING FEELINGS TOWARD THE GUARDIAN (0) 
HELPER (0) 


HOLES (in sound) (1) pauses between a series of sounds; 
De) 7fheesoundsgmust be perceived as a ‘structure 
Or pattern; the paises are entities of equal 
status as the sounds. 


HUNTERS Ghyvhunter;:) Devitlearmine howltoe.hunt does not 
make one a hunter. A hunter must be in perfect 
balance with everything. 


HUNEPNGS (1 Yl huntings seb: 7ethe entities for which a 
member of the system may hunt are not only ani- 
mals, or even material objects. 


HUNTING POWER (0) 


EMPECCABUE? (CLIN atl one tsi best: DeaeThistas daamood, or 
Stace. 


INACCESSIBLE (2)s notaaccess#biesy DeawThasfass notea 
matter of hiding or refusing to deal with people. 
Again it, Ws away of Iavineg in “a iparticular state 
of mind. 


ENDI CAT PONY Uiionen: “Diets 1s ;not merely of amport 
for action, butesmenities, crucial intormation 
about a person (e.g., concerning his personal 
power). 
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INDULGENCE (1) overindulgence; (succumbing to) a bad 


habit or something weakening; D: ' It is a re- 
sult of an attitude of willingness to abandon 
oneself: 


INSTRUMENT (0) 

REEPER@*(0) 

MEY sIOINT (1) verdchalworvcentral component;  D:- It. is 
¢rucial for the functioning of whatever it°is a 


Sorcerer wisnesetcosattect;- it 2S tolthis'’ that he 
applies his will. 


LEARNING? "(1)" learninge (ow and: that) ;* D:°' The*process 
is connected to personal change. The things 


learned sometimes defy description or understand- 
ing. 


LEARNING HOW TO BECOME A CROW (0) 

LEARNING HOW TO MOVE (0) 

LEARNING HOW TO SEE (0) 

LIFE (3) e221 te% 

LINES OF THE WORLD (0) 

LITTLE SMOKE (1) herb and mushroom mixture (psylocybe) 
which is smoked/ingested; D: A similar disan- 
alogy as with DEVIL'S WEED applies. 

LEZARDS.(3 Pia zard: 

MAKING A SPIRIT CATCHER (0) 

MAKING SOMEONE SOLID (or UNSOLID) (0) 

MAN OF KNOWLEDGE (0) 

MEETING WITH AN ALLY (1) using a particular psychotropic 
plant; Ds The ally, however; is) perceived as an 
entity or a: quality sand can interact with, the sub- 
vects (This 1s a preparatory step) to familiarize 
the apprentice with the ally before,he tackles him. 

MESCALITO (1) peyote (Lophophora williamsii); D: There 


is a similar disanalogy as with DEVIL'S WEED and 
Pltiue MONE: 
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MIND (2)aman's rationaleraculty;  D:* inedon*Juan"s 
discussions the implication is that it is not 
a-neutral,:+but av®biased. faculty due ‘to what 
people have consistently said the world is like. 


MEDOTE (5)) ritualized =sessions (though loosely struc- 
tured) where a group of peyoteros meet to ingest 
peyote (MESCALITO).. 


MOOD OF A WARRIOR (2) state of mind of one engaged in 
a protessionaieactivaty; Ds “One can bes in this 
state when doing anything which one knows how 
to do well (i.e., where no further information 
need bevintegravedsinvorder!tosacrretficaciously). 


MOVING (1) telekinesis; teleportation (E.S.P. studies, 
mysticism). 


NAMES (1) special names reserved for emergency invoca- 
tion; D: These are only the unique, private 
names of Mescalito and one's ally. 


NATURAL ENEMIES (1) subjective obstacles to learning; 
Deorrhese avetmmotbeceneralepersonal failings but 
specific factors/whien the apprentice will en- 
counter. 


NIGHT (2) night; darkness; D: The time when one is most 
likely tovencounter powers; in fact, the night 
is power. 

NOT-DOING (1) meditation (Eastern philosophy; mysticism) ; 
De. PNOC=doing Wis. primari ive percep tual hin nature, 
of a pre-cognitive orientation, whereas meditation 
Hessen pintemaleexperience which tends to suppress 
all sensory input. 

OLD AGE (3) old age. 

OMEN (3) omen. 

OPENING ONE'S GAP (0) 

OTHER WORLD (0) 

OVERCOMING THE GUARDIAN (0) 

OVERCOMING THE GREEN FOG (0) 


PASS! NG@THE PIPER TO (AN@APPRENDLICE (2)\ gaving the pipe to 
an apprentice for his own use with the smoking mix- 
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ture.) De Toeremis a proper procedure for this, 
which if not followed could lead to their deaths. 


PATHE OFAKNGWLEDGE (E)mcourse of study, Ds This is an 
attitude with which one tackles the unknown, 
Tather=than alpody. of facts. 


PAI WIitHsHEART (1 je dauaene for.oneself:y)D).) This’ is 
doing what is pleasurable; however, what is 
pleasurable is identified with one's enlightened 
self-interest. 


PATIENCE (3) patience. 
PERFORMING SORCERY WITH POWER OBJECTS (0) 


PERCEIVING THE WORLD (1) perception; D: ‘What «constitutes 
perception is ,what (one, is aware of. There are dif- 
ferent modes of perception, only one of which cor- 
responds to our concept of normal sensory perception. 


PERSONAL HISTORY (2) data concerning a person's past 
ivte; sD: 1A factanust be known before it con- 
SERDULES  DETSOMAMmaGtOry: sae .Cs1,eDecause no one 
knows’ don Juan's past life, he\¥has no personal 
Das On Vs. 


PERSONAL POWER (0) 

PEYOTERO (3) one who uses peyote. 

PTERGING A SORCERERA(0) 

PLACE OF POWER (1) hallowed ground (Christianity); the 
tabernacle in Catholic churches; D: One meets 
with powers there. 

PLAGE OR PREDILECTION (@L)o favorites’ retreats DD; This 
is of momentous significance for a man of know- 


ledge. selerrsethe, focal) point Obits, Lite and 
eventually his death. 


PLANT SCS) ep lant. 

POWER (0) 

POWER OBJECT (1) lucky charm; holy medals; amulets; 
D: The objects are power objects because of the 


personal power of whoever created them, not in 
themselves. 
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POWER PLANT (2) “psychotropiceplant;<oD? tThe usevof 
such plants leads to power. 


PREPARED (3) prepared; ready for anything. 

PREPARINGSPOWERWPLANTS (3) preparing mixtures of psy- 
Chotropictplants vaceording to a_specific set of 
instructions?) tor example, as a pharmacist pre- 
pares prescriptions. 

RATIONALITY (2) rationality within a conceptual system. 
D: This concept may be taken as absolute if one 
views it from within a conceptual system which 
regards itself as absolute. 

READING (2) reality. Dae Although  i1t aseconsidered) to 
betiwhagpeherceicus our concept regards it as 
objective, dom Juan”s as subjective. 

RESPECT "(3)" respect™ 

RESPONSIBILITY s (3) responsibality: 

RING OF POWER (0) 

ROBBING ONE'S SOUL (0) 

ROUTINE (3) routine; acting in a predictable manner. 

RULE S(1)) seoulation;” (Dea) Guidelinesstor-behaviour 
when dealing with sorcery; they are designed 
to put the person in the proper frame of mind. 

SEEING (0) 

SEEING AN ALLY (0) 

SEEING THE LINES OF THE WORLD (0) 

SELF-IMPORTANCE (3) self-importance. 

SET UP DREAMING (0) 


SHADOW (1) shadow; D: They are the doors of not-doing, 
the key to power. 


SHTELD’ (0) 
SNEAKING BETWEEN THE TWO WORLDS (0) 


SOLID (0) 
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SURe PAD RG) warlock -asercerer;- D: The tability, to 
apply one's will is the only condition necessary 
to be a sorcerer. 

SOUL) SOUL ND gethemsoul isenot a7spirit in don Juan's 
System; inv facie 1c Vdoesonotrtunction asian entity 
ofsany Sorts. 

SPINNING WITH THE ALLY, (0) 

(@HE)) SPIRIT, > (1) an@attatude of willingness tov learn 
in Spree OL ahyeoustacilessP CDSs Gt cannot*be wil- 
lingness to undergo the apprenticeship in the 
sense of wanting to, however; that would indicate 
that one was "cracked" and would mean disqualifi- 
cation from selection. 

SEARTITZ 9 (1) ®spinits ghost. 


SPIRIT. CATCHER (0) 


2 


SPOT (1) comfortable or uncomfortable location; D: 
The -spots have an actual effect on a person, some- 
times of considerable significance. 

STORING PERSONAL POWER (0) 

STOPPING THE WORLD (0) 

SERATEGY )(5)) stratesy. 

STRIKING A BLOW AT A DISTANCE (0) 

STRING (0) 

STRUGGLE (3) struggle. 

SUMMONING THE ALLY, (0) 

TACKLING THE ALLY, (0) 

TALKING (3) talking. 

TAMING AN ALLY, (0) 

TAP (0) 

TAPPING AN ALLY) 2 (0) 


THINKING (3) thinking. 
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TIGHT (2) having developed a strong character. 
Dea wine reonceptererers to a way of living in 
which one does not dissipate personal power. 


TRAP (1) trap: D: One can trap non-material entities, 
and be trapped by them. 


MOCK (3) GELGk. 


PRUST IN ONE'S PERSONAL) POWER (1) self-confidence; 
Dey Everything Pome does depends on personal 
power; hesitation or doubt prevents its optimum 
use. 


PeUrHe (2 etruth;  thatewhveh is the case:s D: What is 
Sold tombe true there 1s no Uultimacy in what 15S 
the, case wand bitte inport fori whether, vi. not 
hows one. acts. 


UNBENDING INTENT (3) unswerving dedication. 


UNDERSTANDING (2) understanding. D: To understand some- 
thing in don Juan's system means that one has done 
NOCHKING:: Bt aS ar very ansioitmreirant part. of the 
Systems (One Shouldt strive to wlearn to handle 
things rather than understand them. 


USING DEATH'AS AN ADVISOR (0) 
USING POWER PLANTS (1) employing psychotropic drugs; 
Di “There. is ai set procedurestonbe followed, sas 


well as a system within which the experiences 
must be interpreted. 


Us INGARSPERDE CATCHER. (0) 

VENTURING INTO THE UNKNOWN (0) 

WARRIOR (2) warrior; D: This involves a way of late 
in which one learns to tighten one's life in 


OrdemetG withstand the Tigors Of the apprentice- 
ship. 


WELL-BEING (3) well-being. 
WIDE AWAKE (3) totally aware. 
WILE Ch), wiltpowers 078 [1t tso0a mode of perception as 


well as a means for performing sorcery (in the 
narrow sense). 
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WAITING FOR WILL (0) 


WIND (3) wind. 


WORLD (1) world; D: Subjective orientation WAMKely see 
gards whatever is perceived as the world. 


WORLD OF ORDINARY MEN (3) the world. 
WORLD OF SORCERERS (0) 
WORLD ACTING ON SOMEONE (0) 


WORTHY OPPONENT (0) 
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APPENDIX C 


CONCEPTS IN DON JUAN'S SYSTEM 
CATEGORIZED. BY DEGREE OF OVERLAP 


WITH THE RANGE OF APPLICATION OF FAMILIAR CONCEPTS 


ue) 


ABSOLUTE ASSURANCE 
ALERT 

ANGER 

APPRENTICE 
ATTACHMENT 

BODY 

COLOR 

CONTROL 

COURAGE 

DECISION 
DETACHMENT 
DIRECTION 
DIVINING 
EXPLANATION 
GATHERING PLANTS 
LIFE 

LIZARD 

MITOTE 

OLD AGE 

OMEN 

PATIENCE 
PEYOTERO 

PLANT 

PREPARED 
PREPARING POWER PLANTS 
RESPECT 
RESPONSIBILITY 
ROUTINE 

SELF - IMPORTANCE 
STRATEGY 
STRUGGLE 

TALKING 

THINKING 
UNBENDING INTENT 
WELL-BEING 

WIDE AWAKE 

WIND 

WORLD OF ORDINARY MEN 
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(2) 


ABANDON 

ABANDON ONESELF 
ACCESSIBLE 

ACTION 

AFFECT 

THE BEGINNING 
BENEFACTOR 

BRUJO 

CHANGE 2 
CHOOSING AN APPRENTICE 
CLARITY 

CONSTANT 

CROW 

DEATH 

DEFEAT 

MOOD OF A WARRIOR 
NIGHT 

PASSING THE PIPE TO AN APPRENTICE 
PERSONAL HISTORY 
POWER PLANT 
RATIONALITY 
REALITY 

TRUTH 
UNDERSTANDING 
WARRIOR 


@ 


AGREEMENT FROM THE WORLD 
BATTLE 

DETECT MESSAGES 
DEVIL'S WEED 
DIABLERO 

DOING 

DREAMING 

FEAR 

FEELING 

FINDING A SPOT 
FLYING 

FOLLOWING THE RULE 
GAIT OF POWER 
HANDLE 

HOLES (IN SOUND) 
HUNTER 

HUNTING 

IMPECCABLE 
INACCESSIBLE 
INDICATION 
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(1) Continued 


INDULGENCE 

KEY JOINT 
LEARNING 

LITTLE SMOKE 
MEETING WITH AN ALLY 
MESCALITO 

MIND 

MOVING 

NAMES 

NATURAL ENEMIES 
NOT- DOING 

PATH OF KNOWLEDGE 
PATH WITH HEART 
PERCEIVING THE WORLD 
PLACE OF POWER 
PEACELOF® PREDILECTION 
POWER OBJECT 

RULE 

SHADOW 

SOLID 

SORCERER 

SOUL 

PHETSPERTT 

SPIRIT 

SPOT 

TRAP 

TRUST IN ONE'S PERSONAL POWER 
USING POWER PLANTS 
VENTURING INTO THE UNKNOWN 
WILL 

WORLD 


il 


(0) 

AID 

ALLY] 2 

ALLY, ADVISING A MAN 


ALLY, CARRYING A MAN OUTSIDE HIMSELF 
ALLY, FURTHERING A MAN'S KNOWLEDGE 


ALLY, GIVING STRENGTH 

ALLY2 GIVING POWER 

ALLY] GUIDING A MAN'S ACTS 
ALLY, REMOVING A MAN'S BODY 


ALLY] 2 TAPPING A MAN 


BATTLE OF POWER 
BECOMING ACCESSIBLE TO POWER 
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BECOMING A MAN OF KNOWLEDGE 
BECOMING ONE WITH THE ALLY 

BEING IN PERFECT BALANCE wiTH EVERYTHING 
BRING ABOUT THE WORLD OF SORCERERS 
CHANGE 3 

CLOSING ONE'S GAP 

CONTROLLED FOLLY 

CREATING POWER OBJECTS 

EMISSARIES 

ENGAGE A WORTHY OPPONENT 

FEELING THE LINES OF THE WORLD 
FIBERS 

FORCE 

FORCES GUIDING MEN'S LIVES 

GAP 

GETTING A HELPER 

GETTING INTO THE OTHER WORLD 
GRABBING ONTO SOMETHING WITH ONE'S WILL 
GREEN FOG 

GUARDIAN 

HAVING A FEELING TOWARD THE GUARDIAN 
HELPER 

HUNTING POWER 

INSTRUMENT 

KEEPER 

LEARNING TO BECOME A CROW 

LEARNING HOW TO MOVE 

LEARNING HOW TO SEE 

LINES OF THE WORLD 

MAKING A SPIRIT CATCHER 

MAKING SOMEONE SOLID (OR UNSOLID) 
MAN OF KNOWLEDGE OPENING ONE'S GAP 
OTHER WORLD 

OVERCOMING THE GUARDIAN 

OVERCOMING THE GREEN FOG 

PERSONAL POWER 

PIERCING A SORCERER 

POWER 

RING OF POWER 

ROBBING ONE'S SOUL 

SEEING 

SEEING AN ALLY] .? 

SEEING THE LINES OF THE WORLD 

SET UP DREAMING 

SHIELD 

SNEAKING BETWEEN THE TWO WORLDS 
SPINNING WITH THE ALLY, 

SPIRIT CATCHER 
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APPENDIX D 


A-—DESERIPTION, GE VTHE ROLE. OF .CONCEPTS 


IN DON JUAN'S SYSTEM 


Terms which are used to indicate concepts in this 
system have been placed in single quotation marks. 


ee Persons 


The status of a person in don Juan's system de- 
pends on the degree to which he has progressed toward 
the goal of 'becoming a man of knowledge'. Under the 
guidance of a 'benefactor'’, who is, a ‘man of knowledge", 
thes “apprentice' usually ‘learns oto: first become a 
"hunter', then a 'warrior', as he becomes engaged in 


"hunting power' and ‘storing personal power'. When a 
"warrior' has developed his 'will', he then becomes a 
Imolrcever i= va sufficient. condition for being a 'sor- 


Cones sathne abtiicys ta apply one si“ wrli? toa’ ‘key 
yoOin Gs: 


To some extent, 'sorcerer' and 'man of knowledge' 
are interchangeable, though only in informal discourse 
where the distinction between 'knowledge' and 'sorcery' 
is.unimportant.. There is. further latitude: in’substitut- 
ING ebro Or d1ableroetor Ysoneeréem.,. though the 
Spanish terms have further connotations and are not 
themselves strictly interchangeable ;na “diabilero' as) a 
(briujow who can adopt the. form.of animalsmeand ais ‘also 
Gonsddered tospractice *black* sorcery’. 


A 'warrior' may become a 'man of knowledge' by 
Storingesuritucrent “powers. In order to* succeedsat 
Cotsmeashewitead SeOtapracticalnecessiryapom Came an 
ally'. However, there is no one act or event which 
transforms the 'apprentice' into a 'man of knowledge’. 
Furthermore, a 'man of knowledge' may yet be a 'sor- 
cerer') or ae warraor' or both, perhaps even a “hunter. 
The loose concept 'man of knowledge' permits one to 
Viewed Geas dan attainable seoals andein whis; sense, achere 
are actual examples; however, when the concept is 
tightened by giving necessary and sufficient conditions, 
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then by its very nature it proves to be unattainable, 
for it is necessary to defeat the 'four natural ene- 
Hares?) sutean sete lane," “power stand siold sage’. 

Of course, the last enemy is invincible, yet must be 
GConStartly, fought, one. #rhus there trsimowhinality: rin 
"becoming a man of knowledge'; one is ceaselessly 
engaged in this enterprise until 'tapped by one's 
déath'. Nevertheless, for practical purposes, it is 
useful to employ the loose sense of the term, and in 
fact don Juan nearly invariably does so. 


When one is a 'man of knowledge' in this sense, it 
is common for him to select one or more ‘apprentice! to 
teach “his ‘knowledge, \This¢is;donevon ‘the basis of 
pomens” Twhichparestindications' that those chosen ‘(los 
escogidos) have the aptitude and temperament required 
forPiicarnine* pir eyes thos 6 ewho:hhave salready .a ¢suffi- 
erentelevel cofytpersonalgpower' ),, , sParadoxically, those 
who are qualified would never choose to 'learn' volun- 
tLarrly andinustibe {tricked wimto aes) sucheisethe 
arulets 


2% Man of Knowledge 


"Man of knowledge’ is the central concept in don 
Juan stsystem;ehit- ws enotymerelynatpersonal *goal, abut 
TSParconcirsertexpressiontsorethementire .ormipotpbite? y ihe 
Constante sstruggieVagainstypthe ttourenaturalmenenies! 
and the hardships involved’in following the ‘path: of 
knowledge’ are more than amply compensated for by the 
rewardsrbrought "by*following akdpathywitheheart'>- The 
highest achievement, of:a»’man of) knowledge" (as ‘seeing' . 
If a 'man of knowledge' can 'see', he need only follow 
asepathywith eartiee has actions) wiligatueysibesappro- 
priate because he will always be able to 'see' how things 
are. When dealing with his fellow men, a 'man of know- 
ledge' will always exercise his ‘controlled folly'; 
everythin’ weadorisy folly” ,{butatormone, whomesees 4 
LtWwasr pessibies toubrings rteunder, *controig: 


Bri Aspects of Persons 


Don Juan makes use of a 'body'/'soul' dualism which 
emphasizes the limitations of the rational mind. In many 
instances’ Satriswexplacitlyrstated that at as ther fbody’ 


whicht "ilearns! abpartienlarjyactivity orstechnagque. ain 
other!instancess6 one, 1s& forcedi to’ 4battie:' for one’s 
Soul’) avainst:- unim cad wtorcesvs orn ‘daabileros ‘ae A 


specific’ elaboration pfleither, concepts.15) not. available, 
althowen, “Souk, "andswis are sintvimately connected. Ihe 
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"mind' is not an explicit concept in the system and is 
only implicitly discussed in don Juan's attempt to de- 
emphasizes thes activities! of the “rational” orientation 

orn Castaneda samindi(i.es', "thinking, “talking”,? “under- 
Seanding s+ etre) yn has system of 'knowledge”’- as practical 
aiechac one,“ Veadrns aby ‘acting', not by “thinking ‘about 
pacting*’. 


4. Personal¢c Pactors 


Don Juan's teachings are personally directed, and 
imjporder to 'learn" itiis,necessary* for the ‘apprentice! 
to undergo a significant personal 'change'. Although 
nus ‘change'/1s tomoceurssuddenly andi dramatically’, 
considerable preparation is required in the way of tight- 
ening hiss lafre.  97Partacplar. moodss .attrtudesy states 
eharacteristicsjytkinds® of behavior, Metc. ,fare’ to: be cul- 
tivated; others eliminated.) The,only general personal 
requirement of the ‘apprentice' is that he have 'the 


spirvats: Negativevfeatureseuhich must#ber dropped® from 
hasriate.are: “tpersonal History!) piceling: *self-imnpor- 
Cane? ,otallang into Sroveanes yet indulomne ye *abandoning 


oneseif! ,candvbeing unwittingly “actessible®. 


As a ‘hunter’ thes*apprentice' ‘learns' how to "be 
im wperdcect: balanceswithvevery thine ie eeasna warrior’ he 
abearns \Tthateinvorderstombe Mampeccabie®, heimusts "trust 
his personal power', whether it be great or small. He 
MUS teary,» to liverlikesasiwarriom., and. going to 
"knowledge' as one goes to war involves being in a state 
of 'fear', but 'wide-awake'; he must have 'respect' and 
yet have 'complete assurance'. His 'unbending intent' as 
he proceeds along the 'path of knowledge' will overcome 
hishtfear's “ficouragecistnet really -an@important element 
in the make-up of a 'warrior', but is merely discussed in 
order to illustrate the disanalogy with 'will'. It is 
advesabletforethe lhapprentice*) tou 'tearn® the *nood*or 
acwarnioy icand always) ?’acti Nin “that tmoody* The ytmood of 
alwarntor!nissa' state ofboth full tocontro®' Pand*complete 
‘abandon'. Furthermore, a 'warrior' is always ‘alert' 
and ‘*prepared";* heMaccepts full (responsibility *for 
his *actsibet' using pdeath “aseansadvison? whibetcultivating 


complete 'detachment' in the face of his immanent '‘'death'. 


This “detachment Weis ifar from@an ‘acceptance sof death; 
forsa ‘warnbor' tshould be prépared only to des tbattie4, 
toalstruggie; « hewnever diabandons “himself” tosanything, 
not seven’ his *'deathhad Aditwareior "ste bife >is Sasseries 
of )idecisions' uwhichthetmust make in the Wight-of his 
inevitable ‘death"; this, gives his ‘decisions’ 'power'. 
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ye Activities 


Sincesthevjiond witning which .counts) use" action” «Cin 
order to 'learn', one must tackle everything oneself), 
ENeiVartous activisdessan which «the “apprentice is .en- 
gaged under the guidance of the 'benefactor' constitute 
ine) .crneater’ part.of ythe process-.of ‘learning’! » Some 
Tequaired anstnuctiom ans various, techniques: i(e.¢.... walking 
With fingers curled to increase stamina; ingesting pey- 
Ste, without becoming ith). s In setting about “tricking 
the apprentice', the 'benefactor' sometimes finds a 
‘worthy opponent,’ for him, usually a ‘diablero' or 
"diablera'; this is done in order to force the 'appren- 
merce . co, learn” more> anorder to survive encounters with 
this enemy (e.g., don Juan induced Castaneda to attempt 
to ‘paerce, the,sorceress’,, La Catalina, by: ramming the 
hoot. of a, wild boar antosher navel)j.. ini-general.,: this 
involves accumulating more 'personal power', and speci- 
fically, by 'learning' techniques for ‘engaging a worthy 
opponent’. or for. survavings encounters? wa th animical 
PEOUGCS: yah lite ONG ase aa WwOr thy? Opponent s,74 tras useless 
to attempt to fight by ‘performing sorcery with power 
Objects oO 6ven. byw cetti ng ay helpers: pithes apprentice" 
must persevere in trying to *tame amally'. Needless 
to say, a '‘worthy« opponent. provides sufficient: motavation 
LOvthbearnifas: a, defeat. by any ot: ithese denemies» 1S) devast- 
atanes* sthe s.apprentice*ymay be srobbedeot hise soul» or. 
he may even die. 


Another, of. don: Juanes: Sitricks?s jwaseito-recapture 
CGarlos!, natural.lancdinationstor 'huntang!.' Thusehe was 
led, to Learn’. to, become. ai hunters, andsengagevan) *hunt- 
INC POWeHt += ate whch a-"warimlor * mus tsucceedt ity hey 15 
to. become’ a, iman, of knowledge: slldyaspmecessanys to 
‘learn' to. become, ‘accessible’ or ‘inaccessible’ to 'pow- 
er'<, and. ‘learn. to, merge one!'s) “personaly power, | with the 
ipower: Of-the~ ‘nacht! ani orden, togmasters thes technique 
HOTA TuNNING ate night. by usanes thes “gaa thotepowerize Also, 
the, apprentice! smustelearn’ how tor estore. personal 
power' (through a 'feeling') and thus benefit from any 
‘batcle of power" .. He must be patient; however, and not 
try to. ’meet with) powers" too,soon, for afsone, ‘ventures 
into, the, unknown") without. sufficient *personal power*\he 
widdstind, only 2deathi. WA dwarraor phase | patvenced «be- 
cause he knows» that he is; ,'waiting. for, hisjwidi'soehas 
‘gap!’ is'slowly opening, and he. must develop hiss *wilil? 
in order to 'close his gap' and 'make himself solid’. 
(The 'gap’) 4s*a.space*between, the.' fibers*) coming) out 
from one's navel.) 
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Other related activities are the making and use of 
ae Spirit catcher, “(ror eavapping ‘analy and “detect - 
ing messages’ through ‘holes in’ sound") and ‘creating 
power objects'. “Tackling one's #dreams in order to -'set 
up dreaming’ is a parallel activity for which it is nec- 
Cccdi), tO. be asleep. sume voal is tor;evelopethe ability 
to act ' “deliberdvely and ‘control'. the#activi'ty ‘of 
"dreaming' to the extent that there is no difference 
between what one does while awake and asleep (especially 
With respect to accumulating ‘personal power'). The 
danger involved with activities which deal intimately 
with unknown 'forces' is that the '‘apprentice' may be 
'trapped' by these "forces" before he 'learns' how to 
deal with them. 


besides “hunting power, “taming vane ally" and “learn- 
Hip NOWweLOroce, ware: thes most important general activities 
which comprise 'becoming a man of knowledge'; a11 other 
activities are subordinate. ‘Taming an ally' involves 
‘meeting with the ally" many times until the 'apprentice' 
is prepared to ‘tackle the ally'; this involves "spinning 
Wren the gllivys <-Pesuccesciul ethic s apprentice “becomes 
one with the ally’ and can then 'summon’the ally at ‘will'. 


The technique of "seeing” ' is independent of* the 
activity of “taming an-ally ,-adthoughthess ame +’ power 
plants' may, be used as ‘'aids". All everyday activity 
is 'doing', which is everything that we know how to do 
toOesomeching; “this As-wiat-makes =the world dS 1t@ 1s. 
"NOt-doins” is~simply the technique by *which*we*cease 
to constantly create, the “world™eby-"' dors’. ¥**seeing? 
occurs when one has succeeded in ‘stopping the world' 
through this cechnique;" seeing isener aematter=oL 
eThinking. £02 “talkie. Out Ormiston neetne pechmuque. 
This is one way in which a 'man of knowledge' may 'per- 
ceive the world'; he may actually ‘feel the world' by 
Using hvsecyes. A@related technique is to “rand arspot! 
by crossing one's eyes, separating the double image and 
"recline any chance which» occurs between ctnem™ (er o.5 
change in hue of the ‘'colors'"). 


When an ‘apprentice’ succeeds in ‘becoming a ‘man 
of knowledge ne as, not™only “aple= to» yet into the other 
world" > he*may actually be’ able: to’ "bring about the 
world of sorcerers' by using the ‘extra ring of power' 
which a 'man of knowledge' develops. His ultimate goal, 
however, will be to eventually 'sneak between the two 
worlds' (the ‘world of ordinary men’ and the 'world of 
sorcerers') and ‘learn how to seet; after he accomplish- 
es that, he need no longer live like a ‘warrior’, a "“sor- 
cerer’ or anything else. 
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The -collectionand preparation of ‘power plants', 
as Wellvas theirmuse serequires )' following rthe rule" snand 
demands ‘respect' «for the 'powers' with which one»is 
dealing- (The =apprentice'’«'learns' that with their 
"aid', it 1s possible to engage in special non-ordinary 
activites Yiesge iimeving*\ ttilying!; wdivining' (seeing 
what is going on-in other places), ‘striking a blow at 
a@saus tance”) *etc. Uuihe circumstances isurrounding. the use 
Sfepeyote arevanomalous efor, *Mescaliito' sissa ‘teacher' 
anderprotector' ,rathers@thanhanwially'tv> Her'teaches” «the 
Tight way to live, and is a 'protector' because he is 
available to everyone. .Such encounters usually occur at 
"mitotes' in the company of other 'peyoteros' who each 
Sing their unique peyote songs (which have been taught to 
them by 'Mescalito'). 


6% Significance 


Both public and private ‘experiences' or events may 
have significance or import in determining the course of 
the ‘apprenticeship'. The incredible 'experiences' which 
the "apprentice? encounters, both with and: without the 
"aid' of "power plants' must be ‘interpreted' by the 
"benefactor' insorder tovfacilitate {hearning': (The 
Hbenetactor’s  Arolenismroppoinrs thegway rand trick*s) 
Thus after each session the ‘apprentice' must give a 


full aecountrofshirs Lexpertences!. §eSomevaspects:will be 
considered significant and influence the means of 'learn- 
ing' employed by the 'benefactor'. For example, the 


presence of Castaneda's unfavorable 'color' on the back 
of the 'guardian' was an ‘indication' that ‘overcoming 
the guardian’ was not his temperament, and that other 
means would have to be employed to enter the ‘other 
world’. 


Any observable event (with a few exceptions, such 
as the flying or cawing of 'crows') may be taken as an 
"agreement from the world'. The timing is the crucial 
factor; an event occurring immediately subsequent to an 
assertion may be taken as a reaffirmation. Crows flying 
or cawing are invariably taken as 'omens' by don Juan, 
which may be ‘indications' about someone (e.g., his ‘ap- 
prentices) although \Yomens" and. ‘indications’ ‘are“for the 
most part independent. However, other events may also 
constitute 'omens' and need not all be construed post 
factos #ifhestoccterencesor tonroccturrence of, agpareicul ar 
event may be specified in advance as determining one or 
anothersctourse off *actrends 
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Places > directions ,feolors, names, (and ‘other méans 
Of,Orientation,smayialso hdveia particular significance: 
Ontsome spots’ (Sitios), one ‘feels! naturally happy 


and strong; on others, one may become weakened and even 
physically ill. Specifie*'colors', having thevsamereffect 
are usually associated with each-kind of 'spot'. There 


are 'places of power' where one may 'tap power' by means 
of various techniques, and a 'place of predilection’, 
wheehn the ‘apprentice’ requires as a ‘focal point for 
"storing power', and which he will have until he dies. 
"Directions' have certain significance, both according 

to personal affinity and with respect to specific 'rules' 
which must be followed when practicing 'sorcery'. The 
poame sof *Mescalito’\sand+of onellis;tably' arecto beoused 
in emergency only as invocation. When 'Mescalito' tells 
the ‘apprentice’ his 'name' (a different one in each 
Case) Git signifies rrublbtacceptanceaby “Mescalitol, and 
the 'apprentice' need never narrate further 'experiences' 
POGMAINveTpPTretation”’ in this respect, but 1s capable of 
“learning *) *Mescalato's" lesson-<himselst: 


(AB Entitres jofsDual Nature 


In don Juan's system, a physical object may be im- 
bued with non-natural properties, thus becoming a ‘power 
objectts ;lAs"brujo' *usesgcertain Shpower ‘objects! ; which 
are ‘instruments’, in 'performing sorcery'; however, 
this is only necessary when he does not yet have an ‘al- 
lyteeln comparisonje fins thuments,’ favre pmere itoys’ 


"Sthines' tandyhspyrsacauchers Faneimotevinstnument’s ’ 
andsane not used sto.’ pexnformisoreery.'; ‘rather, they play 
asrole vin the activitieskat thes place soi predilection 
and 'pillaces'o£f tpower* respectively. gtln prepaning antbed 
oftstrings”’ *theisstrings sane rocks whieh mus taberplaced 
Mga heryehe spatheyehave ato abe stos sedapyethes' beaetactor' 
and picked up the ‘apprentice’ with no mistakes, since 
deaving as string  vlyangearoundsloose icoulhd meanidéath 
for either one of them. A ‘warrior' gains strength by 


linewonsga Whed ohistuingsivae bSpireticatchers} arestrb- 
ers' which are used to lure 'spirits' when one wishes to 
'tap their power'; they make a wailing sound if plucked 


when taut. 


On the other hand, 'power plants' are used as an 
"aid', and are the normal means by which an ‘'apprentice' 
‘pamestian ’alilytarithe twolttal izes’ presentedrinadonicaiuan”s 
systemsare asthe "lLittlewsmoketeand the ‘devikts weed!) vean 
“apprentice \ amustseventually choose tonly none. ihe eelittle 
smoke' has the advantage of being 'constant' in that it 
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is predictable and does not require ‘following a rule' 
for its. use, whereas the 'devil's weed' is not 'constant' 
but gives a man superfluous 'power' and one may become 
evstavedsDyrit.  ‘“Mesealreto" like an» ‘ally, is also a 
"power', but not an 'ally' because he cannot be 'tamed' 
and is available to everyone (i.e., anyone can collect 
peyote buttons and 'learn' ‘Mescalito's'. lessons from 
encountering him upon ingestion. 


8. Non-Material Entities 


The most general term used to designate non-mater- 
Parpentiticsmintdon Juanss tsystemiiise *force’; :i this 
Mmreaudes“tSpowers! ;Sispinits®, “cuardians’4 étc.°oTwo 
important kinds ‘of 'power' are ‘aids" such as the ‘allies' 
andi twill’, cwhichtismanittorcetelinking a “man ‘tothe 
tworld!. The ‘apprentice’ must!'tame’ an ally" andyde- 
Volop his ‘will’ in the course of j‘becoming a man of 
knowledge’. 


'Spirits' are of two kinds: those which are either 
powerless or inimical, and those which have gifts of 
‘power’. TFheehatter are sometimes called ‘allies';5 a 
possible ambiguity in the system. It*is important here 
to draw the explicit distinction between "helpers", which 
Bren IPIertsMTt ronal lies miawhiichsane “powers ©. toA 
Ldpabiieroithasvan sally" ,wpoutausuallytcets®ar helper! 
frrsttinom the Nothertwonld a) thesieuardian"’ is the 
"kKeeper' of the "other world’ and may be considered 
unique although it takes a different form for everyone. 
It tsesimzilar tothe! igreenpioeg f ineutssuniversal ac- 
ess pb butyr: it is always there. 


'Death' is primarily regarded as a presence; nev- 
entheressi) itt functions as .antentaty. Sbitersepersonal, 
and«has an “exact location at arm's JTeneth  to,one’s leit. 
Me 1s ealsoepossible to catch a glimpse of at. 1fvone? 1s 
Not sto0o0, solid" |) or perceive its warning asoarchili., A 
‘warrior’. is tconstantly taware of P"death™ and uses M2tvas 
an advisor when things become unclear. However, 'death' 
is neither a "force' nor a personage. 


In don Juan's ontology, there are other entities 
which one is able to perceive only with the ‘aid' of 
"power plants *sortafterneone ‘htearns ‘toijseq'.. Upon * learn- 
ing’to become ta crow" athe Vapprentice' ‘will “pessibly 
meet the 'emissaries' of his fate, in the form of 'crows' 
perceived as a 'crow' would see them. One may perceive 
tholes intsound’as celements vof aw’structure, "and ©’ re- 
ceive messages' through them, or perceive the 'green 
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fog' while in the presence of water (and with the as- 
Sistance of the ‘water spirit') and 'learn' how to use 
1tP ton! move't vast distances: 


When one ‘learns to see', he '‘sees' the ‘lines of 
pheyworid’,;\lines’ of light which connect everything to 
everything else...He also perceives a man as a ‘luminous 
een ,pacbundile; oficirculatings' fibers: (of) light from head 
to navel, with arms and legs 'seen' as bristles of 'fib- 
ers' shooting out. A man who has developed his 'will' 
watt i haveia ’gap" an the @£ibersis,close)toi his»navel 
envoucnywhichwhisy wa livpmay) shootwouttand’ 'grabwonto' 
Eningsnasiacmodesot perception. »Howeverg i" will! is <pri- 
Wagrdy used to atfect=things,sand*a sufficient: condition 
fora veing\ ay *sorcerer'sas) that onedgbesabiléi to’ use one's 
iwi. Thenpracticesof)]“4sorceryi (ine theanarrow sense) 
gsamerely> thesapplication of one’s ‘widid!ttoea "key 
Toente = 


As the: ‘apprentice’ pursues 'knowledge', it.becomes 
iiereasinedivadipficult to regain ‘solidity’ (e.¢., by 
Deine submerged in water). simidanly Sas his Iwiil' de- 
velops, his 'gap' widens and he must develop new 'shields' 
(eno... agains the tadives |) lest death should enter 
tnrouch the ‘sap Winihass wall") before hiss time is up. 
Ordinarily our !doing. as our) “shieldst@against. the 'for- 
ces' of the 'world'; a 'warrior' must make new 'shields' 
from othe items. of a” path with heart’. 


When one becomes a 'man of knowledge', one 'learns' 
to hook his /extra *ring ob power: (whiren 1s normally 
hooked onto “doing' in ‘order to create the “world') to 
‘mot-doing' in order to ;reate the “world oft sorcerers’. 
For example, he may appear to several people simultan- 
eously and be perceived by each in a different guise. 


a, Epistemology 


The 'world' is whatever we perceive, in any mode 
of perception we employ. Whereas an ordinary man can 
only use his senses, a 'man of knowledge' may also per- 
ceive with his ‘will' and by 'seeing'. When one can 
Vsee's mone, realizes that the ‘world. 159 7Uust d¢escrip— 
tion, and neither the 'world of ordinary men' nor the 
tworld of sorcerers! (the Sother world’) is. “real jor 
rather they are both equally ‘real’ in that they can 
both ‘act on the perceiver'. ‘'Reality' thus is mainly 
what one ‘feels’, —Al!real warld' without a perceiver 
is a concept empty of practical import, and since don 
Juan's system is supremely practical, this amounts to 
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Saying that the only important 'reality' is subjective. 
Silgiarly, objective ‘truth’ is an empty concept. Since 
Paction' -lsi the only ething that, counts, whether a thing 
fomsora tobe ' true” ors 'not true" is immaterial; © a 
MeGulOtmasercres | inmercien case, ito -dosidoing’ or 'not- 
doing' respectively. 


Both ‘explanation’ and "understanding' are de- 
emphasized because they play only a minor role in the 
System, For the most part, don Juan maintains that 
"explanations' which are consistent with his system of 
Pscrecry Fin order to lead his ‘apprentice’ to reject 
Peomownetirsatistactory attempts to ‘explain’ his ‘exper- 
Hences, switch are incompatible with a “sorcerer's’ ‘in- 
Perprecation'’ of the ‘world'. ‘Understanding’ is unim- 
pertane; aman is capable of 'handling' far more than 
What may be 'understood', and this constitutes the 
greater part of the 'knowledge' which the ‘apprentice' 
Seeks, “therkey to 'rationality" is ‘learning’, not 
Punderseanaing’, acting” and. “experiencing” rather 
than. ‘explanation’. 
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APPENDIX E 


A SCAPEGORIZED LbST OF CONCEPTS 


IN DON JUAN'S CONCEPTUAL SYSTEM 


hs Persons 


MAN OF KNOWLEDGE 
APPRENTICE 
BENEFACTOR 
HUNTER 

WARRIOR 
SORCERER 

BRUJO 

DIABLERO 

WORTHY OPPONENT 
PEYOTERO 


ase Man of Knowledge 


NATURAL ENEMIES 
PATH OF KNOWLEDGE 
PATH WITH HEART 
CONTROLLED FOLLY 


Die Aspects of Persons 


BODY 
SOUL 
MIND 


a Personal Factors 


CHANGE 
THE SEIRIT 
PERSONAL HISTORY 
SELF - IMPORTANCE 
ROUTINE 
INDULGENCE 
ATTACHMENT 
ABANDON ONESELF 
ACCESSIBLE 
ANGER 
SOLID 
COURAGE 
DEREAT 
FEAR 
WIDE AWAKE 
RESPECT 

2 


ie 


soe Aran 


ABSOLUTE ASSURANCE 
MOOD OF A WARRIOR 
CONTROL 

ABANDON 

BEING IN PERFECT BALANCE WITH EVERYTHING 
UNBENDING INTENT 
PALILENCE 

ALERT 

PREPARED 
IMPECCABLE 

TRUST IN ONE'S PERSONAL POWER 
RESPONSIBILITY 
DETACHMENT 
DECISION 

STRUGGLE 

CLARITY 

OLD AGE 

PERSONAL POWER 
TIGHT 

STRATEGY 
WELL-BEING 

LUPE 


5% Activities 


BECOMING A MAN OF KNOWLEDGE 
LEARNING 

ACTION 

BATTLE 

TRICK 

HUNTING 

TAPPING 

TRAPPING 

AFFECTING 

THINKING 

TALKING 

MITOTES 

ENGAGE A WORTHY OPPONENT 
CHOOSE AN APPRENTICE 
HUNTING POWER 

BECOMING ACCESSIBLE TO POWER 
STORING PERSONAL POWER 
BATTLE OF POWER 

MEET WITH POWERS 
CREATING POWER OBJECTS 
GAIT OF POWER 

GATHERING POWER PLANTS 
PREPARING POWER PLANTS 
USING POWER PLANTS 
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DREAMING 
SET UP DREAMING 

MAKING A SPIRIT CATCHER 

USING A SPIRIT CATCHER 

TAMING AN ALLY 

TAPPING AN ALLY 

MEETING WITH AN ALLY 

TACKLING THE ALLY 

SPINNING WITH THE ALLY 

BECOMING ONE WITH THE ALLY 
SUMMONING THE ALLY 

THE ALLY REMOVING ONE'S BODY 

THE ALLY CARRYING A MAN OUTSIDE HIMSELF 
THE ALLY GUIDING A MAN'S ACTS 

THE ALLY FURTHERING A MAN'S KNOWLEDGE 
THE ALLY TAPPING SOMEONE 

THE ALLY HELPING A MAN 

THE ALLY ADVISING SOMEONE 

THE ALLY GIVING A MAN STRENGTH 

AN ALLY GIVING POWER 

RULE 

FOLLOWING THE RULE 

PERFORMING SORCERY WITH POWER OBJECTS 
PIERCING A SORCERER 

LEARNING HOW TO MOVE 

MOVING 

FLYING 

STRIKING A BLOW AT A DISTANCE 
DIVINING 

DETECTING MESSAGES 

BEING TAPPED BY ONE'S DEATH 

USING DEATH AS AN ADVISOR 

SOMETHING ROBBING ONE'S SOUL 
LEARNING HOW TO SEE 

DOING 

NOT- DOING 

STOPPING THE WORLD 

SEEING 

SEEING PAST EVENTS 

FEELING 

FEELING THE WORLD 

FEELING THE LINES OF THE WORLD 
FINDING A SPOT 

PERCEIVING THE WORLD 

GETTING INTO THE OTHER WORLD 
HAVING FEELINGS TOWARD THE GUARDIAN 
OVERCOMING THE GUARDIAN 

OVERCOMING THE GREEN FOG 

GETTING A HELPER 

BRING ABOUT THE WORLD OF SORCERERS 
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VENTURING INTO THE UNKNOWN 
WAITING FOR WILL 

OPENING ONE'S GAP 

CLOSING ONE'S GAP 

MAKING SOMEONE SOLID 


6: Significance 


AGREEMENT FROM THE WORLD 
OMEN 

INDICATION 

COLOR 

SPOT 

PLAGE OF PREDILECTION 
PLACE OF POWER 

DIRECTION 

NAME 

BEGINNING 


es Entries rot Daal Nature 


INSTRUMENT 
POWER OBJECT 
SPIRIT ‘CATCHER 
STRING 

PLANT 

POWER PLANT 
PEPE 
LITTLE SMOKE 
DEVIL'S WEED 
MESCALITO 
WIND 

LIZARD 

CROW 
CONSTANT 


Ge Non-Material Entities 


FORCE 

POWER 

PERSONAL POWER 
AID 

ALLY 

WILL 

SPIRIT 

HELPER 

KEEPER 
GUARDIAN 
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DEATH 
EMI SSARIES 

HOLES (IN SOUND) 
GREEN FOG 

LINES OF THE WORLD 
FIBERS 

GAP 

KEY JOINT 

SHIELD 

RING OF POWER 
NIGHT 

SHADOW 


9°. Epistemology 


THE WORLD 

THE WORLD OF ORDINARY MEN 
THE’ WORLD OF -SORCERERS 

THE WORLD ACTING ON SOMEONE 
REALITY 

TRUTH 

EXPLANATION 

UNDERSTANDING 

HANDLING 

RATIONALITY 
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